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RYSTAL PALACE.—This Day (Saturpay), March 7. 


NINETEENTH SATURDAY CONCERT and AFTERNOON PROMENADE : 
of the Eighteenth Series. Commence at Three. The Programme will include: M BE S S R S 
Beethoven's Music to “‘Egmont:” Variations for Full Orchestra on a Theme by ° . 
Haydn (Brahms), first time in England; Overture, ‘ William Tell” (Rossini), Ff 
Vocalists—Madame Otto-Alvsleben, Mr, Santley. Reader—Mr. Lin Rayne, Con- 

ductor—Mr, Manns. Numbered Stalls, Half-a-Crown. $ 


WEDNESDAY NEXT. i ‘s 

ONDON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr. James’s Hatu. if 
—The LAST CONCERT but ONE of the SEASON, on WEDNESDAY Next, ta 

at Hight o'clock. Artists—Miss Edith Wynne and Miss Anna Williams, Madame a i 


Patey and Miss Antoinette Sterling; Mr. Vernon Rigby, Mr. Henry Guy, Mr, ‘y 
George Fox, and Mr. Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte—Mr. Sydney Smith. The London 
Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr. Frederick Walker, of St. Paul's. Con- : 
ductors—Mr, Meyer Lutz and Mr. J. L. Hatton. Admission—stalls, 6s.; family q 
tickets (forfour), 21s.; balcony, 3s.; area, 2s.; gallery and orchestra, ls. Tickets a : 
to be had of Austin, St. James’s Hall; the usual Musicsellers; and Boosey & Oo., HAVE 

295, Regent Street. 


t 
NEW SONG, by ARTHUR SULLIVAN, composed i 


- expressly for the BALLAD OONCERTS, will be sung by Madame PATEY i 
on WEDNESDAY Next. ; 
AGNER SOCIETY.—LAST CONCERT but ONE. E Mi OV D i 


Fripar, March 13th, 1874. To commence at 8°30 precisely. Orchestra 































and Chorus of 180 Performers. Solo Pianoforte—Mr. Walter Bache. Conductor 
—Mr. Edward Dannreuther. BEETHOVEN : Overture, “ King Stephen ;” Choral } 
Fantasia, Op. 80. Songs by Liszt and Rubinstein. WAGNER: Huldigungs- “fh 
- marsch ; ‘‘ Rienzi”—Chorus of the Messengers of Peace; *‘ Die Meistersinger von if 
Niirnberg”—(a) Overture, (6) Choral Song, ‘‘ Wachet auf ;” ‘ Lohengrin ”"— FROM f 
() Lohengrin’s Arrival and Farewell,to the Swan, (+) Prayer before the Combat, 
¢) Lohengrin’s Victory—Finale to Act I. The doors will be closed during each 
piece. Tickets, 10s. 6d., 7s, 6d., 5s., 38., 28., 1s.; of Stanley Lucas, Weber & Oo. ; 
Chappell & Co., Mitchell’s, Ollivier, Lamborn Cock & Co., Bond Street; Austin’s, 


St. James’s Hall; Schott & Co., Regent Street; Keith, Prowse & Co., Cheapside ; 
Hays, Royal Exchange ; and Davies Bros., Craven Terrace, Lancaster Gate. 
DLLE. VICTORIA BUNSEN has the honour to ‘ 


announce that she will give a GRAND EVENING CONCERT at 2s, 
ASHLEY PLAOB, Victoria Street, S.W. (by kind permision of Major Wallace 
Carpenter), on MonpAy, March 16th, 1874, to commence at half past Eight o'clock. 
Vocalists—Miss Edith Wynne and Mdlle, Josephine Sherrington ; Mdile. Victoria 
Bunsen ; Mr, George Perren, and several Eminent Artists from Her Majesty's Opera (by 
the kind permission of Colonel Mapleson). Instrumentalists: Harp—Herr Oberthur. TO 
Pianoforte—Madlle. Felicia Bunsen. Conductors—Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Cowen 
So ee permission of Colonel Mapleson), Mr. Lee, and Herr Ganz. Tickets, 
sae Guinea each.—To be obtained of Mdlle, Bunsen, 20, Seymour Street, Portman 

uare, W. 


R. ALFRED GILBERT and Madame GILBERT’S 

CHAMBER CONOERT, St. GrorGr’s HALL, WEDNESDAY, March 11th, at 

Eight o'clock. Madame Gilbert,,Madame Poole, Signor Rizzelli, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Signor Rocca, and Mr. William Castle. Violin—Herr Straus. Violon- 5 


cello—Signor Pezze. Pianoforte—Mr. Alfred Gilbert. Accompanist—Mr, Charles 
E, Stephens. Tickets. 1s., 2s, 6d. Subscription to Three Concerts, 10s. 6d, At the 
Hall ; or of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, The Woodlands, 89, Maida Vale. 


yee WANTED for St. Andrew’s Presbyterian 


Church, Shepherd's Bush. Two Sunday Services, and to train the Choir at 
weekly practice. Applications and testimonials (copies only), stating lowest 
= to be addressed to Mr. H. Gaze, Oukhurst, Ravenscourt Square, Hammer- 
smith, 
“WAKE, LINDA, WAKE.” 


R. JOHN HAYDEN will sing Wellington Guernsey's 
IVI popular Serenade, “WAKE, LINDA, WAKE,” at the St, John’s Wood 
Society of Musicians, next Wednesday Evening. 


METZLER & 0O.’S ADJOINING THE 


MASON & HAMLIN AMERICAN 
* ORGANS. 


Illustrated Catalogues Post Free. 
ses POLYTECHNIC. 


METZLER & CO., 37, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON. 
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CHUBERT SOCIETY, Beetuoven Rooms, 27, Harley 
Street, W.—President, Sir JULIUS BENEDICT.—Founder and Director, 
Herr SCHUBERTH.—Eighth Season, 1874.—The Concerts will take place on the 
following dates, viz. :— 
42nd Concert, Wednesday, April 29. 
43rd do. Wednesday, May 27. 
44th do, Wednesday, July lst. 
Prospectus is now ready, and may be had on application to Messrs. Duncan Davi- 
son & Co., 244, Regent Street, W.; Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street; and full 
particulars from H. G. Hopper, Hon. Sec. 


OZART AND BEETHOVEN SOOCIETY.—Presi- 
dent, the Marquisof LONDONDERRY.—Vice-President, Herr SCHUBERTH. 
—Fourth Season, 1874—The Fourth Concert will take place on Fripay, March 27th, 
full particulars of which will be duly announced. 
“THINKING AND DREAMING,” 
Ye greatly admired SONG, by Berruotp Toors, 








will be sung by Mr, WILLIAM CASTLE (principal Tenor of the Carl Rosa 
Opera Company) at Mr. Alfred Gilbert and Madame Gilbert's First Concert, at 
St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, on Wednesday, March 11th, at Eight o’clock.— 
CRAMER & CO., 201, Regent Street, London, W. 


DLLE. FELICIA BUNSEN will play the Allegro 

Movement from Dr. van Boom's Concerto in G major, at Mdlle, Victoria 

Bunsen’s Evening Concert, at 29, Ashley Place (by kind permission of Major 
Carpenter), on Monday next. 


ISS ANTOINETTE STERLING requests that 
applications for ENGAGEMENTS for Concerts or Oratorios may be ad- 
dressed to her at 15, Regent's Park Terrace, N.W. 


DLLE. MARIE KREBS, Pianist to the King of 

Saxony, begs to announce that she will visit England this season, arriving 

in London early in April. All communications to be addressed to Mr, Cuning- 
ham Boosey, 2, Little Argyll Street, Regent Street, W. 


R. VERNON RIGBY begs to announce that, having 
no Agents, all COMMUNICATIONS relative to ENGAGEMENTS must be 
addressed to his residence, St. George's Villa, 26, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 


ISS EMILIE GLOVER, Professor of the Harp and 
a the Pianoforte. Communications fur Lessons, &c., are requested to be ad- 
dressed to 10, Newland Street, Eaton Square, Belgravia. 


RINLEY RICHARDS’ new National Song, “LET 

THE HILLS RESOUND.” Words by L, H. F. pu TERREAUx. Dedicated, 

by special permission, to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales. ‘The second great 

success of Mr. Brinley Richards.”—Vide Graphic. 3s8.; as a pianoforte solo and 

duet, 4s. each; all at half price, post free, in stamps; as a part song, post free, 
4 stamps. 


HEN THE SHIP COMES HOME. New Song. 


' 3y Miss LinpsAy (Mrs, J. W. Bliss). 4s.; free by post for 24 stamps. 
“Itis sure to inspire sympathy, and will have its full share of drawing-room 


popularity,”— Vide Orchestra, 
HE ELEMENTS of the THEORY of MUSIC, 


especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools, by RoBERT 
SUTTON, Music Master, Training College, York. In cloth boards, 3s. ; post free 
for 36 stamps. London: Published by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington 
Street. Order of all Musicsellers and Booksellers. 























HERR REICHARDT’S LATEST SONGS. 


(Composer of ‘‘ Love’s Request ” and “‘Thou art so near.”) 
“THE LADY OF MY DREAMS.” Poetry by C. L. Kenney oo 


ALSO 
“THE HEART’S MEMORIES.” Poetry by Tennyson re oo OB 
(R. Mitts & Sons.) 
“AUBADE” (LOVE'S VOICE). Poetry by Victor Hugo .. oo 
(E. C. Boosgy. ) 


“* Graceful examples of Herr Reichardt’s well-known and highly i 
sete n and highly appreciated style, 





Published this Day. 
THREE BAGATELLES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed and Dedicated to Mrs, WILLIAM GRAY by 
Mrs, MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 5s. 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co , 244, Regent Street, 





Published this Day, 
THREE NEW SACRED BALLADS, 


“WORDS OF HOPE,’ 
“GOLDEN BLOOM,” 
“THERE ARE ANGELS,” 
By HYPPOLITE VAN LANDEGHEM. 


Price 3s, each, 
London: DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street. 





Just Published, 
“THE OLYMPIAN MARCH” 
Ch a ie kk 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
Composed by 
J. E MALLANDAINE. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained ‘“‘ THE BELLS WALTZ,” “THE BELLS GALOP,” and 
“RUSTIC DANCE” (from the celebrated Drama of The Bells), price 4s. each 
composed by J. E. MALLANDAINE, ‘ 


Price 4s, 
4s, 





To be issued Monthly. 


| OTSAR HORINA VEHATFILA. | 


PART I. OF 


A COLLECTION 
SACRED JEWISH HYMNS & PRAYERS 


FOR A SOLO VOICE (with ALTO, TENOR, or BASS ad. lid.) 
Composed, Compiled, and Edited by 


THE REV. M. HAST 
(First Reader of the Great Synagogue, London, ) . 
With an accompaniment for the Pianoforte and Harmonium arranged by 
Professor MICHAEL BERGSON. 
Price 4s, net. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Yearly Subscription £2 2s,, to be addressed to the Rev, M. Hasr, 7, Bury Street, 
Bevis Marks, E.C. 











Just Published, 
“ASPIRATIONS OF YOUTH.” 
SONG 
Words by MONTGOMERY. 

Music by the 
REV. M. HAST. 

(Arranged by HENRI DE SOLLA.) 

Price 4s, 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“EVENING.” 

(LE SOIR.) 
DUETTINO, for TENOR (or SOPRANO) and CONTRALTO. 

(With French and English Words.) 

Composed by 
ALEXANDER REICHARDT., 
Price 4s. 
London; Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


“REINE D’AMOUR,.” 


‘* Close as the stars along the sky 
The flowers were in the mead, 
The purple-heart, the golden-eye 
The crimson flaming weed,” 
SONG. 
The music by 
BERNARD FAIRBROTHER. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 





Just Published, 


REVERIE 
(Mélodie Suisse) 
POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
PAR 
RUMMELL, 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSHLLURS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION, 


J. 
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(From Wunch.) 


Shirley Brooks, 


BORN APRIL 29, 1815. 


DIED FEBRUARY 23, 1874. 


Tue relations of Punch and its readers have grown so cordial, that the strokes of death among its Contributors have 
become subjects of sorrow far beyond the circle in which the dead were valued as fellow-workers and loved as friends. 


The death we have now to mourn deprives this Journal, for the second time, of a most able and active Head. 


Shirley Brooks has been taken from us in the full force of his buoyant and genial activity. Like so many soldiers of the 
Pen, he has died, as a good Knight should, in harness, and at his post. His memory will be cherished by all who knew him, 
and by those most who knew him best. Few men have ever brought to the hard service of the Periodical Press,more natural 
intelligence, a mind better equipped for its work, a more self-sustaining purpose to do his best in all he attempted, and a more 


loyal determination to render true and due service in all he took in hand. 


During the years—alas, too few !—of his Editorship of this Journal, its Staff have found in him—who was ever the 


pleasantest of comrades—the most considerate, sagacious, and kindly of Chiefs. 


Of his achievements, beyond 4he pale of Punch, and in very various fields of Literature, of his acquirements as a scholar, his 


brilliancy as a wit, and his genial and gentle qualities as a man, this is not the place to speak. 


But it is not unbecoming, even in these pages, to say that these graces were so blended in him, that, large as is the public 


loss in his death, it is little compared to the blank that death must leave in his family and among his friends, 


Nor can any better wish be offered to his successor in the Editorship of this Journal than that he may be guided by as 
fine a taste, as clear a judgment, and as well directed a sympathy, as was Shirley Brooks, 





Another blithe voice missing from our mirth, 
One more bright blade to our wit-combats lost, 

One springing seed of life the less on earth, 

Nipt by what seems to ws untimely frost. 


Still our small band grows smaller ; still there show 


Fewer old faces and more empty rooms: 
Till, shadow-thronged, our table seems to grow 
A place of memories—a field of tombs, 


What though new growths spring to replace the old, 


Though seats be filled as merrily and well, 


Though young hands spring pencil and pen to hold, 
And new themes find new wits the laugh to swell? 


The life of Punch lives on, and knows not loss ; 


His deaths are theirs whom death robs ofa friend ; 


Then let a timely tear his laughter cross, 
And seemly mourning with his motley blend. 


But three Springs have been green, since we stood round 


To hear the clod fall on Mark Lemon’s bier, 


The wild-flowers yet have hardly claimed the ground, 
Where sleeps the Chief whose memory still is dear. 


Now our worn mourning must for him be donned, 


That took his place, whom we left sleeping there, 
Wondering as homeward from the church we wonned, 


Who likeliest to fill best that empty chair ! 


And he was chosen, whom in heart we knew, 
The brightest, blithest, readiest and most bold, 
The keenest eye to point wit’s arrow true, 
The deftest hand to plant it in the “ gold.” 


But more, because, beside the ready wit, 
The well-stored memory, the pointed pen, 















We knew his temper for right ruling fit— 
His genial art that charms in guiding men. 


So he has sat, the focus of our board, 

The best jest, sunniest presence, cheeriest voice, 
The centre of our council, deed and word, 

And none has e’er misdoubted of the choice. 


It seems but yesterday that he was here, 
‘The busiest in the business of the hour, 
With ready judgment, quick wit, vision clear, 
Full of the easy consciousness of power. 


The clasp of his kind hand still seems to cling 
To mine, his blithe voice still rings in my ear, 

Een while this poor memorial wreath I fling, 
With brother's hand, on his untimely bier-—— 


Untimely !—yes, to those who count by time; 
But who can say how long his life has been, 
Gauged by the toil, the thought in prose and rhyme, 
Experience of things heard and read and seen, 


Recorded, in those swift growths of the brain, 
Leaves of the tree, whose sap no winter stays, 
That spring to die, and die to spring again, 
But sum who knows what toil of nights and days! 


And who that marks God’s way in nature traced, 
The million germs to round one life that die, 
Shall say that all this work, or aught, is waste—- 

Meteors that fade, e’en while they fire the sky. 


To tell our sons what our friend wrote or thought 
Little or nothing may o’er-float Time’s foam ; 

What he was we know best, with whom he wrought, 

And they who sit, sad in a darkened home. 
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MUSIC AND POETRY. 
THEIR AFFINITY TO EACH OTHER. 


CHAPTER II. 
ON MUSIC AND POETRY AS EXEMPLIFIED IN BALLADS. 


Though as a nation we are undoubtedly musical, and thoroughly 
capable of appreciating music, yet, notwithstanding that many 
works of merit, such as oratorios, cantatas, and pieces for solo 
instruments, come from the brains of our native composers, it 
must, we think, be allowed that our musical refinement, or good 
taste, is not what it ought tobe. For instance, many of our 
organists, both professional and amateur, seem to think that the 
great principle of organ playing is to make as much noise as 
possible, by fully developing the power of the great organ, ex- 
pression, especially, being badly managed, We have heard many 
effective pieces utterly destroyed by the performer playing the 
soft passages extreme pianissimo on the swell, then suddenly 
plunging on to the full great organ with a deafening crash, and 
with stops badly managed going, groaning and shrieking, through 
the loud passages, till the ear is perfectly exhausted by the action 
of this unceasing din upon the auditory nerve. This is a most 
grave mistake; there may be cases when such extremes are 
allowable, but not generally. We have frequently heard a soft 
passage completely ruined in consequence of the ear being so 
deafened, as it were, by the preceding noise that the first bars of 
the succeeding soft part were rendered quite inaudible. All this 
is bad taste. 

Then, again, do not our young ladies continue to be trained in 
playing those peculiar mechanical gymnastic performances so 
utterly devoid of feeling or taste, and which were so ably de- 
scribed by Thackeray in his satirical account of Miss Wirt’s 
performance of “ Such a gettin’ upstairs”? 

Then, again, our singers. Here we have to deal principally with 
amateurs. The ridiculous airs of affectation and imitation of great 
professional singers which these drawing-room vocalists give 
themselves, combined with a questionable taste in their selection 
of songs, render them objects of dislike to all real respecters of 
art. And here, again, does that fatal snobbism show itself. Not 
content with singing a simple, pretty song well, these foolish 
people must needs make themselves objects of derision to sensible 
people by singing the songs, arias, and scenas sung by the great 
vocalists of the day, BECAUSE THEY ARE FASHIONABLE! In the 
same way that good English lyric dramas are ousted for Italian 
ones, so are good national songs rejected, and young ladies are 
taught to sing operatic scenas in Italian, with abominable pro- 
nunciation and worse musical accuracy, because it is the fashion, 
and people would rather do a fashionable thing badly than a 
sensible thing well. There is, however, one comfort—we are 
improving ; but, alas! slower than one would wish to see. 

We remember once, when we were seated in our study engaged 
in a literary composition, a young school girl—belonging to a 
school situated on the other side of the street opposite, whose 
practising room, as ill luck would have it, was situated in the 
front part of the house—sat down to the piano, and began to 
sing (?) the grand scena from Robert le Diable, ** Robert toi que 
jaime ;” the effect cannot be described, but it was such as to 
necessitate an immediate retirement on our part to a more remote 
— the premises. And there was that young girl ruining 

er voice by singing a thing that strained it to excess, and 
making herself ridiculous, because it was a fashionable song ; 
and to think that for the same reason she will probably repeat 
that dismal performance, in a low dress, at an evening party; 
the thought leads us to exclaim with King Phanor— 


“T would not—no, I would not be there.” 


And now a few words on the subject of our native songs. In 
this department of art their is much that is good and much that 
is trash ; but it redounds to our national credit that though we 
are often trashy in our sentiment and vulgar in our fun, yet we 
very seldom become immoral, Both the poetry and the music 
of some of our sentimental ballads are sadly deficient: the former 
being often either maudlin in sentiment, or ridiculous by reason 
of extreme bathos; and the latter often barely melodious and 
feeble in harmony, On the other hand, some extremely fine 





songs are occasionally produced—witness: “The Raft,” ‘‘ Once 
Again,” ‘Looking Back,” ‘The Yeoman’s Wedding Song,” 
etc., in all of which, both the poetry and music are good, Of 
our funny and comic songs little can be advancd in their 
favour, either poetically or musically; but a reference to them 
calls forth some remarks on another example of our national 
snobbism. 

The majority of the comic songs, such as they are, which 
are played and sung in our drawing-rooms, are selected from the 
repertoire of the ‘‘ Mammoth Comiques” of our music-halls, 
Now the music-halls are cheap and popular places of amusement 
—i.e,, they are intended to be halls of entertainment for the 
million—or, as they are somewhat contemptuously called, the 
lower orders, Now our national snobbishness and exclusiveness 
are provocative of one great evil. The snob who cringes to a man 
of titular dignity will also in his turn, as a sort of compensation 
for that voluntary doffing of his own personal dignity, desire to 
make others cringe to him, or, at any rate, to treat with a 
supercilious contempt those whom he is pleased to fancy beneath 
him in station, or wealth, or intellect, Now, though of course 
it is not of much actual consequence, from a cosmopolitan point 
of view, who or what Lord Tomnoddy, or Mr, Jones, or Miss 
Smith, may choose to think to be out of their respective spheres 
—in other words, people “we don’t mix with.” Yet it leads to 
such an amount of loose accusation and hasty concluding and 
condemning, as to merit severe reprobation for manifesting a 
sad want of proper charity.” Now because the entertainment at a 
music-hall is not of a kind to suit the super-refined ideas of Lord 
Tomnoddy, or the refined ideas (imitated from Lord Tomnoddy) 
of Mr. Jones and Miss Smith, these exclusive individuals put 
on an attitude of virtuous indignation, and say that they are 
highly immoral places, and frequented by such low people. 

Now, without entering upon an argument as to the right of 
one man to put down another as “low” except in the case of his 
being a man of sensual and bestial tastes (which would bring 
some of our “ upper ten” down to a level with our worst navvies), 
we shall at once boldly and truthfully assert that the entertain- 
ments in question are not immoral ; they are vulgar sometimes 
and often utterly trashy and senseless, but they are not immoral 
or suggestive, Then the audience is composed of poor and 
rough, but ready and honest people—mechanics and such like. 
Now, I am not an optimist. I know that the London and pro- 
vincial Music Halls are frequented by many doubtful characters, 
indeed, about a certain portion of the female auditory, I may 
unhesitatingly say, there can be no doubt, It is the same with 
the Casinos ; but then we beg to inform the exclusives that such 
are also to be found in the most fashionable theatres and halls 
of entertainment, In fact, you can’t keep them out of any 
popular place of amusgment and resort, How can you? But 
because there are vulgar and low-minded young men who try to 
turn everything they hear or see upon the stage or platform into 
something to suit the taste of their own low, and filthy minds ; or 
because young women of doubtful reputation linger about, 
would you therefore condemn the whole audience and its enter- 
tainment? Nothing can be more obviously unjust. And then, 
look you, how these proper people really act, although they say 
that the entertainment is low yet they have no objection to sing 
the songs of a Music Hall in their own immaculate drawing- 
rooms ; but we suppose this is done on the same principle that 
actuates people who have a horror of the stage to allow their 
daughters to play fantasias on airs from those wicked operas, 
Then, again, }ook at the conduct of that Lord Tomnoddy and Mr. 
Jones, who, though they emphatically pass their vapid opinion 
that ‘* Aw the a—entertainment—a is—a vulgaw, you know, and 
the people decidedly low—vewy low,” have no objection to fre- 
quenting them now and then just for a spree, you know, in order 
to take under their special protection some of those young ladies, 
about whom, as we have said before, there can be no doubt, and 
whom many a man and woman whose intellects may be dull 
enough to enable them heartily to enjoy a Music Hall song, yet 
whose honesty would lead them unhesitatingly to pity but con- 
demn, 

We have written all this about the Music Halls and Casinos 
because we know it to be true, and we desire especially to repro- 
bate that abominable nuisance, the idea of class morality, than 
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which nothing can so thoroughly indicate us as a nation of 
snobs. 

And now, in conclusion, a few words more upon that subject, 

surely most interesting to every true English artist — the 
National Opera. We should advise the librettist to choose 
comedy, or even burlesque, as the pervading sentiment in his 
drama—only, by all means, let it be a genuine poetical libretto, 
all set to music—no spoken dialogue. If we could manage to 
produce a good English opera, in the style of // Barbiere, what 
atriumph it would be! ‘The spirit of the age is in favour of 
comedy, rather than tragic or ideal subjects. We live in an age 
of realism, and we quite naturally like something which appeals 
home to our sympathies, without boring us, or frightening us 
out of our jaded wits. Your striding villains and your mad 
heroines are “ stale and unprofitable,” and only tend to boredom ; 
while your supernatural horrors and your fairy fancies (unless 
linked in some way with mortal affairs, which keeps them in the 
background), neither frighten nor elevate us. What sympathy 
does your educated man of town feel for villains too black for 
this more virtuous age ;,or for heroines, who absurdly go mad 
for love, because they are jilted; when he knows that now 
women are not fools, they are not too sentimental ; and if they 
are unproperly treated or deceived, they sue the offender for 
breach of promise — and serve him right! ‘Then, again, why 
should Mr. Jones, or Miss Smith, be asked to permit their 
common sense to be offended, and, as it were, saddled with a 
pair of gauze wings, and made to soar into cloudy and unnatural 
realms ?—Absurd. Let Jones remain Jones, and let him enjoy 
an opera he can appreciate, without having to transform himself 
into a gaudily-bedizened, frenzied fairy. 
If Jones were permitted to contemplate more the actions and 
modes of his own sphere, he might, in time, throw off his snob- 
bism and be content, say, to go and see the late Mr. Balfe’s 
English opera, The Talisman, in English instead of rudely thrust- 
ing the last relic of a successful English composer into an ill- 
fitting Italian garb, and outlandishly styling it, Jl Talismano! 
Why this mouthful, Jones? It would be safer for you to say T’he 
Talisman, you would not then run a risk of mal-pronunciation. 

The music in our burlesques, etc., has much improved in tone 
of late; though it is not so English as formerly, as we have now 
taken to using the music of French operas and adapting French 
opera-bouffes, which, though not national, is decidedly more 
musically refined than the music-hall- melodies and parodies of 
music-hall songs (often more trashy and vulgar than the original) ; 
but why continue to take from the French opera bouffes, which we 
are obliged to mutilate and destroy because of their disgusting 
immorality, when we might, with a little pains and energy, com- 
pose English opera burlesques. 

Something should really be done to revive the national art 
and to elevate the working classes; but the artists, women and 
men of the music halls are as snobbish as everybody else. 

Education is doing something, but they might help more if 
they would not be so uppish. A Mammoth Comique gets some 
of his own songs sung by people of bad taste in their so-called 
fashionable drawing-rooms: on discovering which, the said 
comique proceeds to “free himself from the trammels of the 
music halls ” as the penny-a-liners put it, and considering them 
beneath him and his refined productions, he goes about the coun- 
try with a Concert Party! Can anything be more absurd than 
this? Hasty people are apt to affirm that the smoking and 
drinking and joining in the choruses serve to demoralize the music 
- alls, and to keep away those people whose refinement would be 
shocked at being asked to join in a hearty chorus. To the latter 
part of this we are willing to agree, but with the first assertion 
decidedly not. The Music Halls were never meant for the 
gentry. The working man always likes his pipe and his glass, 
and his womenkind don’t object to an atmosphere of tobacco. 
In the Music Hall he enjoys his creature comforts, and he is 
amused at the same time. The entertainment, the conversa- 
tion, and the strict supervision of the Chairman entirely prevents 
all sottishness or riotous disturbance, which is often the result of 
a night at a public-house or beer-shop. 

_ But to return to our subject. Why cannot some of our 
libretto writers deign to write some sensible songs for the Music 
Hall singers? And again, why should a former Music Hall 








rhymster, who has succeeded in producing a poor burlesque, 
turn up his nose at his former occupation ? 

Oh snobs! snobs! answer me this ! 

It is clear, we shall never be able to educate our honest English 
workmen to an appreciation of better things by giving him 
Frenchified entertainments with long names that he does not 
understand: but give him something spirited and lively in which he 
can perceive thetrue English ring, andhe will prove patriot enough 
to applaud it to the echo. He has this now, only it has a true 
English vulgar ring. Why should not the workman be trained to 
refinement ? No reason at all! they are already vastly improving. 

We have both heard and read of Mr. Thorpe Pede’s venture 
with English opera at the new Alexandra Theatre, and wish him 
all success. Being unfortunately detained from visiting town, 
we have not had the pleasure of witnessing the performance. 
However, should the attempt fail to meet with the success it 
deserves, we shall attribute it to the fact of the Magic Pearl 
being the principal item in the bill. We feel sure, if our plan for 
reviving the national opera were carefully and earnestly set about, 
and the other little matter we have mentioned attended to, there 
is no reason why England should not, in time, give as much 
outward prominent evidence of a national love of music as her 
continental neighbours, who are far behind her in every other 
respect. I also think a great deal might be done by setting our 
rising composers to write original ballet music for our ballets, 
instead of arranging it from foreign sources. Our national dance 
music requires improvement, and there is no earthly reason why an 
English ballet should not be as pretty asa French one. We 
have always been famous for our national poetry of language ; 
let us try to become equally so for our national poetry of music 
and for our national music. F, Anan LAIDLAW. 
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WINE SONG—“ MY DROP.” | 
He who would think, 
Should drink ; 
It sets the mind a-move, 
| It fancy feeds, 
| It wisdom breeds, 
And quickest thoughts improve. 
I wake at morn, 
Shattered and worn, | 
I am unfit 
To lie or sit, | 
I want the steadying prop 
Of a drop; 
I'm old 
And cold, 
And I want my drop, 
To prop. 
I do not take 
Enough to ache, 
Enough to make 
Me stupid or asleep ; 
But just enough 
Of real good stuff 
My wits alive to keep. 
My heart feels like a stone 
Until I get 
A full refit 
Of brim goblet, 
That warms me to the bone ; 
Then I can dance 
And prance, 
Then I can talk, 
And stately walk ; 
But without my drop 
I should rot. 
I'm all a-shake 
Until I take 
My drop. 
Go T. WM. Mudie, Esq. 
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BRITISH ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY. 


The British Orchestral Society, instituted last year, as our 
musical readers may not have forgotten, is giving a second series 
of concerts in St. James’s Hall. Mr. George Mount, our excellent 
contrabassist, again directs the orchestra, which, as before, 
consists entirely of English players. That an English instru- 
mental, no less than an English vocal, company, if the members 
are selected with judgment, may compete with anything of the 
kind in Europe is admitted; and Mr. Mount’s orchestra forms 
no exception to the rule, Mr,.Carrodus—not only our best 
native player, but one able to hold his own against the majority 
of foreign professors—occupies the position of chief violin. The 
body of stringed instruments is remarkable for tone, strength, 
and solidity; while the wind instruments are in no wise less 
efficient, 

The programmes of these concerts very much resemble in 
character those of our elder Philharmonic Society, as adopted 
since the Hanover Square Rooms were abandoned for St, James’s 
Hall, The only fault with which they can be charged is that, 
the professed character of the entertainments borne in mind, 
they deal but charily with English music, and thus in a measure 
forfeit the credit for consistency to which they might otherwise 
be entitled, Surely English composers stand in as good esti- 
mation as English performers, whether vocal or instrumental ? 
At the first concert the programme comprised Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’salways welcome overture, the Naiads, and a new Saltarello 
in G minor, by Mr. J. Hamilton Clarke, a spirited work, arranged 
with striking effect for the orchestra. These were well played 
and well received, The remainder consisted wholly of foreign 
works, including the Hroica Symphony of Beethoven, the overture 
to Cherubini’s Deux Journées, a Concerto in E flat for two piano- 
fortes, with accompaniments by Mozart, and vocal pieces from 
Rossini, Mendelssohn, and Costa, contributed by Misses Edith 
Wynne and Augusta Roche, The duet of Mozart, a masterpiece 
in its way, was welcome, not only on account of its intrinsic 
merits, but because it is seldom heard in public. <A better per- 
formance could hardly have been wished, the pianoforte parts 
being confided to Mr. Walter Macfarren and his pupil, Miss Linda 
Scates, late of the Royal Academy of Music, one of the most promis- 
ing and accomplished of our younger pianists, At thesecond concert 
there was only one English instrumental piece, but that being Sir 
Sterndale Bennett’s Caprice in E, with theclever Miss Kate Roberts 
as pianist, it represented both English composition and English per- 
formance with sufficient credit. ‘The symphony was Mozart’s in C 
major (‘“ Jupiter,”) the execution of which, under Mr. Mount’s 
direction was all that could be desired. The overtures were 
Beethoven’s great Leonora (encored), and Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
—or, Isles of Fingal, for it goes indiscriminately by these names, 
and others besides. Mr. C. W. Doyle, for many years leading 
vicla in the orchestras directed by Sir Michael Costa, introduced 
a concertino written by the late Ferdinand David of Leipsic. 
For David, one of the foremost violinists of his day, Mendelssohn, 
with whom he was on terms of intimacy, composed a concerto, 
the fame of which has long since become world-wide. The 
concertino, a work of comparatively modest pretensions, has, 
nevertheless, indisputable worth; and though its author 
shaped it so that it may be played either on the viola or on the 
bassoon, the performance of Mr. Doyle must have persuaded 
his audience that the viola can fairly lay claim to exclusive 
possession, Vocal excerpts from Haydn, Weber, the late F. C. 
Bache, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan, intrusted to Miss Julia Elton 
and Mr. Edward Lloyd, were also included in the programme. 
At the third, and in some respects (as regards performance at 
least) the best concert of the three, the Symphony was Spohr’s 
magnificent No. 4—Die Weihe der Tone (The Consecration of 
Sound), the execution of which, marked both by force and 
refinement, was creditable to Mr. Mount and the orchestra 
over which he presides. The final allegretto was taken, we think, 
a little too slowly ; but the rest, and especially the second move- 
ment, in which the “Cradle Song,” “ Dance,” and “ Serenade,” 
first given separate, are afterwards ingeniously mixed up together, 
was irreproachable, Seldom, indeed, in our remembrance has 
the orchestral masterpiece of Spohr been better rendered in its 
entirety. There were three overtures, two of which — the 
Freischiitz of Weber and the Fidelio (veritable “No. 4” of 





Beethoven)—it may safely be asserted, are played with more 
sustained vigour, point, and enthusiasm, by a well-equipped 
English orchestra than by any other orchestra in Europe. Der 
Freischiitz was encored, and repeated with, if possible, increased 
effect, The other overture was a thoughtful and musician-like 
work by Mr. Alfred Holmes, an English composer of recognized 
ability—orchestral prelude to an opera, with Inés de Castro for 
its heroine, which was to have been produced at the Paris 
Académie Imperiale, in 1870, but, for reasons superfluous to 
mention, did not see the light at that eventful period. Every 
one is more or less acquainted with the story of the unfortunate 
Portuguese Maid of Honour; but it remains to be seen how it has 
been dramatized by MM. Ulbach and Labat, and how set to 
music by Mr. Alfred Holmes. The overture, which bears all the 
impress of dramatic purport, and is scored with the utmost effect, 
was played with such spirit as to cause regret that the opera 
to which it forms the preamble should in all probability have to 
wait some time before it is likely to obtain a hearing. It was 
received with general favour. This, again, was the solitary 
instrumental work from a native pen included in the British 
Orchestral Society’s programme, There was, however, an English 
pianist of genuine merit, one who is gradually but surely rising 
to eminence—we mean Mr. Franklin Taylor. Beethoven’s fourth 
pianoforte concerto is no easy task even for the most practised 
executant ; but Mr. Taylor is an expert to whom the compositions 
of the great masters are familiar; and the concerto in G, only 
second, if second, to the concertoin E flat (No. 5), formsno exception. 
This was shown by his fluent and admirable execution of the work, 
trying as it is in a mechanical sense, to say nothing of its poetical 
expression. Our English pianist was fully equal to each re- 
quirement, and his success was no less complete than legitimate. 
Loud and unanimous applause proved how entirely the audience 
had appreciated his performance, There was only one singer at 
this concert, Miss Rose Hersee, who has returned from the 
United States improved both in voice and artistic accomplish- 
ment. Miss Hersee sang three of the most popular airs belonging 
to the English operatic school—“‘I’m but a simple peasant maid,” 
from Balfe’s Rose of Castile, “Scenes that are brightest,” from 
Vincent Wallace’s Maritana, and last, not least, Arne’s “ Where 
the bee sucks”—entering heartily into the spirit of them all, 
It would be difficult to say which pleased the hearers most; she 
was warmly applauded in all three, most emphatically in the 
bright and tuneful air from the Tempest. For the next concert 
we are promised, besides- Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony and 
Spohr’s “‘ Dramatic Concerto,” violin (Mr, Carrodus), the over- 
ture to Mr. Macfarren’s John the Baptist, that to Mozart’s Zauber- 
flote, and a MS. overture by Mr, Henry Gadsby, every new work 
from whose pen gives him an additional right to take rank 
among our foremost composers, ‘The singer is to be Mr, Sims 
Reeves. Meanwhile, among other novelties to be produced this 
season by the British Orchestral Society, we hear of a Scherzo 
by Sir Julius Benedict, a Notturno by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, a 
Symphony by Mr, G. A. Macfarren, and an “ orchestral work ” 
by Sir Sterndale Bennett.—Times. 


——— 
PRESENTATION TO MR. ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
(From the “ Manchester Times,” Feb. 28.) 

Immediately after the performance of The Light of the World on 
Thursday evening, a number of gentlemen entertained Mr. Sullivan at 
supper—Mr. J. H. Agnew inthe chair, and Mr. H. M. Steinthal in the 
vice-chair. In the course of the evening Mr. Fox Turner presented to 
Mr. Sullivan a casket, containing a handsome old English silver goblet 
and a purse of £200. Ina characteristically genial speech Mr. Turner 
explained that the gift was the result of an almost spontaneous move- 
ment on the part of a few of Mr. Sullivan’s admirers, who wished 
thereby to express their appreciation of his genius and their personal 
regard. Mr. Sullivan, in acknowledgment, said that the kindness of 
his friends only less surprised than gratified him, In reference to the 
performance of his new oratorio, he warmly expressed his admiration of 
the band, chorus, and principals, and his sense of obligation to Messrs. 
Hallé and Hecht. Speeches were also delivered by Messrs, J. H. 
Agnew, Charles Hallé, Ed. Hecht, C. A. Seymour, and E. J, Broad- 
field, 
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THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD AT MANCHESTER. 
(From the “Manchester Examiner and Times,” February 25.) 


No musical event of the present local season had been anticipated 
with eo much interest as the production of Mr. Sullivan’s new oratorio, 
The Light of the World. The popularity of the composer, and the 
extremely favourable critical notices of previous performances, naturally 
intensified the curiosity generally excited in Manchester when a new 
choral work is promised. We were not surprised to see the vast audience 
on Thursday night, when, notwithstanding the unfavourable weather, 
the Free Trade Hall was more densely crowded than it has been at 
any previous concert of the series, with the exception of The Messiah 
nights. Such an audience afforded a favourable opportunity of judging 
whether the new oratorio would achieve a popular success; and if 
attentive consideration and enthusiastic applause are signs of public 
approval, there can be no doubt that Manchester has confirmed the 
enthusiastic opinion of Birmingham, Nottingham, and Brighton, The 
oratorio, even after considerable excision, is unusually long, and the 
performance did not finish until nearly half-past ten ; but there was 
certainly less than the usual disturbance on the part of people leaving 
the hall during the last part, and the interest of the great majority who 
remained was unquestionably sustained until the end. Having pre- 
viously described the oratorio at considerable length, we may at once 
refer to the impression conveyed by the hearing of the work for the 
third time ; and we believe no one who has had like experience will 
fail to express increased appreciation and admiration of the oratorio. 
It is true that The Light of the World, by its general design, and 
especially by its dramatic treatment, appeals at once to the sympathies 
of the audience; but the intrinsic beauties, and even the most telling 
effects of the most exciting scenes, cannot be adequately perceived on 
a first hearing, and the listener, on renewing his acquaintance with the 
work, will be quite as much struck by the increased effect of passages 
which moved him powerfully at the first, as by his admiration of the 
happy adaptation of science and skill in the construction of such noble 
choruses, and of the extent of the knowledge which enabled the com- 
poser to obtain such rich orchestral colouring. At first, possibly, we 
may be inclined to dwell on the completeness of the various scenes 
into which the opera is divided, at the expense of a proper consideration 
of the unity of the work as a whole, But this idea of unity is assuredly 
more and more apparent as the work is more familiar; the perfect 
subordination of the various portions to the leading idea, and the 
intimate relation, both of sequence and congruity, of these sections to 
each other, are more and more striking as we study the oratorio more 
closely. It is the career of the Preacher, Healer, and Prophet that is 
set before us, not a series of suggestions to remind us of them ; and, in 
attempting to realize this, Mr. Sullivan, could not, of course, dispense 
with the method which Bach adopted and Handel declined. But, in 
deciding to give a more emphatic dramatic character to his treatment 
of the Lord’s career, the composer never forgot the dignity of his 
subject, and—we may almost add—the prejudices of his public. He 
resisted the temptation to abandon the most dignified form in the 
“ Lazarus” scene, and, for the sake of a musical climax, he never once 
falls into the mistake of violating the consistency of the situation, or of 
securing admiration by ill-timed surprises. His choruses are throughout 
written with great care. Sometimes, indeed, he appears to fall into 
excess of elaboration, but he never revels in any kind of device for 
the sake of display, or to prove how thoroughly he has studied the 
inysteries of harmony and counterpoint. The solos are all extremely 
interesting, and several of them are of extraordinary beauty, and, as a 
melodist, Mr. Sullivan has most happily tempered his fluency and 
fancy by judicious restraint no less than by profound feeling. We 
could imagine nothing better than the “ baritone solos ;” and though 
much of the effect on Thursday wae, of course, due to the magnificent 
singing of Mr. Santley, it would be unjust to withhold recognition of 
the picturesque force and inherent dignity of the solos themselves. 
Perhaps no part of the oratorio created a profounder impression than 
the opening solo in the second part,“ When the Son of man shall 
come in His glory,” which includes fifteen consecutive verses of the 
26th chapter of Matthew. ‘Io the orchestral portion of the oratorio 
we have already incidentally referred, but we may add that the lovely 
instrumental introduction to the scene at Bethany, and the noble over- 
ture to the scene at Jerusalem, “which is intended to indicate the 
angry feelings and dissensions caused by our Lord’s presence in the 
city.” would by themselves have stamped Mr. Sullivan as a consum- 
mate master of orchestral effects, and a musical poet of no mean rank, 

The vocal prelude with which the oratorio commences at once 
commanded attention, and the beautiful orchestral pastoral introduc- 
tion was an indication that the composer would not disdain the aid of 
Sieg fancy wherever it could appropriately illustrate his subject. 

Ut it was not the mystic accompaniment to the “ Gloria” which alone 
secured the evident admiration of the audience to the fine setting of 
the grandest of all hymns. The lamentation, “In Rama was there a 





voice heard,” will never fail to excite deep emotion, and we have no 
hesitation in saying that this wonderful pathetic solo and chorus is 
worthy to be compared with the grandest inspirations in the whole 
range of dramatic music. It must have been very carefully rehearsed, 
for though more than ordinarily exacting, it was sung with greater 
facility and more expressiveness than several of the less difficult 
choruses. Scarcely less effective was the powerful chorus, “I will 
pour my spirit.” The exciting episodal passage, ‘‘He shall stand 
and feed in the name of the Lord,” is remarkably inspiriting. Passing 
on to the choruses in succeeding parts, we may refer with special 
commendation to the dramatic spirit of the conversational «« Whence 
hath this man this wisdom ?”—and to the other passionate denunciatory 
choruses of the multitude. In the scene at Bethany occurs the 
exquisite chorus, “ Behold how he loved him ;”—but the greatest 
popular success is the “ Hosanna,” the leading subject of which will 
probably be haunting the ears of many who were present on Thursday 
for days to come. This effective theme is first sung as a three-part 
chorus, representing the joy of the children on the day of palms, and 
the same subject is afterwards taken as a grand chorus at the end of the 
part. The symmetry of the second part was certainly interfered with by 
the inevitable necessity for excision, and in future performances we 
think Mr. Sullivan would do well to pass by some of the solos. He 
would certainly secure greater variety, and lose nothing in effect by 
replacing the omitted chorus, ‘“ The Lord is risen ;’—and there are 
portions of several of the solos that we could better spare than the 
beautiful tenor air, “If ye be risen with Christ,’ which was not 
given, 

To return again to the general character of the performance, we may 
express surprise and gratification that it was on the whole so satistac- 
tory. Making allowance for the fact that the composer, who con- 
ducted the work, had not been able to undertake more than partial 
rehearsals and the consequent want of familiarity of the chorus with his 
method of conducting and his rendering of the choruees, the choral per- 
formance was remarkably good. Mr. Sullivan himself, we under- 
stand, spoke in the highest terms of the chorus. There were a few 
shortcomings; and this was not the first time we have regretted 
that the conditions of musical arrangements in Manchester do not 
permit the early repetition of new works. It would be unjust to 
omit mention of the zealous and thoughtful manner in which Mr. Hecht 
has devoted himself to the rehearsal of The Light of the World; to 
Mr. Hecht is specially due the admirable way in which the choruses 
were performed. 

We need say little about the manner in which the solos were sung 
on Thursday. Madame Lemmens-Sherrington was suffering from 
indisposition ; but no amount of suffering could obscure her artistic 
instincts. She once more sang with intense feeling and consummate 
skill. Mdme. Patey never achieved a greater triumph. She was in 
splendid voice, and her declamation was remarkably fine. Mr. Lloyd’s 
singing of the beautiful air, “‘ Refrain thy voice from weeping,” was one 
of the gems of the eveniag. Mrs, Warren and Mr. Lovatt were also 
very useful. But unquestionably the singing of Mr. Santley was the 
vocal triumph of the evening. In referring to the first performance 
of the oratorio at Birmingham, we noticed his noble declamation 
of the baritone solos, and we can say nothing more than that finer 
dramatic singing could not well be imagined. 

In conclusion, we not only congratulate Mr. Sullivan on the brilliant 
success of his oratorio, but thank Mr. Hallé for this opportunity of 
thus early being introduced to a work of such distinguished merit. 








Venice.—Herr R. Wagner's Rienzi is in active rehearsal at the 
Fenice. It is said that the Composer will himself be present at and 
direct the first two or three performances. 

Brussets.—Some weeks since, after a considerable preparatory 
flourish of trumpets, Herr R. Wagner’s Zannhduser was revived at the 
Theatre Royal de la Monnaie; on the second night, however, the 
house was half empty. The consequence was that the manager very 
quickly withdrew the work, which he had fondly supposed would draw 
all Brussels. He has now brought it forward once more, and with 
somewhat more favourable results; but its fate is decided, and never 
again will it create here the apparent furore it created when it was first 
presented to this public, ; 

Mitan.—Signor Borri’s new ballet. Dyellah, has been produced with 
tolerable success at the Scala. Some of the dances are good, some of 
the scenery is new, some of the dresses are elegant, and the electric 
light is displayed from the prompter’s box in front of the stage. The 
music by Signor Giaquinto is on a par with the work it is intended to 
adorn, illustrate, and enliven. There isa report that Signor Arrigo 
Boito’s new opera, Zro e Leandro, is to be produced in the autumn. 
Signor Bolterini has been engaged expressly for Signor Braga’s Caligola. 
—The theatre which is now in course of erection in the Via Palermo, 
and which will be opened in the summer with opera and ballet, is to 
be called the Politeama Milanese. 
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MUSIC IN BIRMINGHAM. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Two of the most important novelties produced at the Festival 
of 1873 have been recently given by the Festival Choral Society, 
asecond hearing amply confirming the highly favourable opinion 
expressed in August last, both of Mr. Arthur Sullivan’s Light of 
the World aud of Mr, Randegger’s J’ridolin. Unfortunately, only 
the first half of the oratorio was given, a manifest injustice alike 
to the work---which, if presented at all, should be in its entirety 
—and to the audience, who are not able to form a correct judg- 
ment by hearing only a portion of what the composer intended 
to say. Who would care to witness merely the first two acts of 
Hamlet, or to look at a fine picture with one half of its beauties con- 
cealed.from view? However we “ provincials”” may be supposed 
to be grateful for small mercies, the denizens of the midland 
metropolis must console themselves with the reflection that, after 
all, it was through their spirit and enterprise that both these 
works first made their fame, and that as M. Gounod did not find 
a place in the Festival programme, his Afesse Solennelle, which 
formed the second part of the scheme on this occasion, should 
make atonement to those purists who would have preferred Arthur 
Sullivan complete and undivided. Of the “numbers” which 
made the deepest impression may be specially cited the solo with 
chorus, **In Rama was there a voice heard ;” the tenor air, 
“ Refrain thy voice from weeping,” admirably sung by Mr, Vernon 
Rigby ; the exquisitely plaintive air, ‘Weep ye not for the 
dead,” rendered by Madame Patey with such genuine pathos and 
expression that conventional rules were thrown aside by the 
audience enthusiastically demanding its repetition, and the won- 
derfully impressive choruses, ‘‘'The grave cannot praise Thee ” 
and ** Hosanna to the Son of David,” the latter of which would 
have been improved by the singers paying a little more attention 
to that ill-used letter (so constantly ignored or misplaced by 
Midland county natives—even more than cockneys), and remem- 
bering that “* Hosanna in the highest ” should not be pronounced 
‘Osanna in the ‘ighest.” 

If wanting in the wonderful volume of voice and earnestness of 
feeling so characteristic of Mdlle. 'Tietjens, the original soprano 
in the Light of the World, Madame Lemwmens-Sherrington showed 
herself in all respects the worthiest of our English singers; and 
in the exacting air, ‘‘ My soul doth magnify,” proved (if proof 
were wanting) how consummate a mistress she is of her art. It 
is not too much to say that of all the singers living Mr. Santley 
alone is capable of giving full expression to the arduous music set 
down for the baritone, and, being in excellent voice, there was 
nothing léft to be desired, The band this season is an improve- 
ment on that of former years, but, being still deficient both in 
delicacy and precision, failed to do justice to the .charming 
instrumentation with which Mr, Sullivan’s oratorio abounds. 

The high praise awarded to /ridolin alike by audience and the 
press, London and provincial, was amply justified last Monday, 
when the cantata made its second appeal to the suffrages of a 
Birmingham audience. ‘I'rue, the orchestral parts, which, as in 
Mr. Sullivan's work, form so important a feature, failed to some 
extent to make their mark as on the previous occasion; but it 
should be borne in mind that such a band as that directed by Sir 
Michael Costa at the triennial gatherings is rar:ly, if ever, to be 
heard elsewhere, the “‘créme de la créme” of instrumentalists 
being brought together for the Birmingham Festivals; while for 
these subscription concerts the executive is purely local, with 
just such an exception as M. Daubert, who holds the post of first 
violoncello. That, under such circumstances, refinement or 
attention to light and shade may be looked for, is too much to 
expect, the want of opportunity of united practice being of itseif 
sufficient to produce any chance, of a perfect “ensemble,” while, 
with all respect for the ability of Mr. Stockley, and giving him 
every credit for the admirable manner with which he controls 
his vocal forces, it would be hardly possible that his command 
over the orchestra could equal that of the acknowledged chief 
of conductors who has done so ynuch to advance the position of 
musical art in England. Nevertheless, certain slips allowed for, 
the execution both of (the portion of) The Light of the World and 
Fridolin, was something more than creditable ; Miss Edith Wynne, 
who sang the part of the Countess for the first time, adding to 





her well-earned laurels, whileMr. Cummings as the “pious youth,” 
Mr. Santley as the Count, and Mr. Lunder as that mild version of 
Iago, Hubert, all sang their best, with proportionate results to the 
success of the work. The miscellaneous selection which followed 
does not call for comment, being absolutely devoid of novelty, 
not to say of interest. 

Instrumental music is gradually asserting itself in Birmingham, 
Mr. Stockley with his Orchestral Series, and Messrs, Adams and 
Beresford with their Chamber Concerts happily forwarding the 
good work, ‘The first-named gave a well selected programme at 
his last concert, including as it did Mozart’s “ Jupiter” Sym- 
phony, the andante of Schubert’s unfinished Symphony in B 
minor, a selection from Jaust (Gounod), Mendelssohn's 
‘*‘ Wedding March,” and the overtures to Oberon and Guillaume 

"ell. The band comprised fifty-three performers, of whom 
thirty-seven held the strings, the remeinder the wood and brass. 
Unfortunately, among the latter no trumpets appear, their place 
being supplied by cornets to the decided detriment of some of the 
classical pieces. The vocalists were Miss Emma Beasley, a young 
lady with an agreeable soprano voice, who made a decidedly 
favourable impression, and Mr. Vernon Rigby, who at every 
appearance here gives a negative to the adage that “ A prophet 
has no honour in his own country.” Mr. C. J. Stevens was the 
accompanist when the pianoforte was required. 

‘The second of the Subscription Chamber Concerts included 
Beethoven’s Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 (with Herr Straus as 
first violin, Mr. Ward second, M. Bernhardt viola, and M. 
Vieuxtemps, violoncello) ; Rubinstein’s Sonata in D major for 
piano and ’cello; Sir W. Sterndale Bennett's sonata in A flat, 
The Maid of Orleans, for pianoforte ; ‘Tartini’s sonatain G minor, 
Didone abbandonata; and Mendelssohn’s Trio in C minor, for piano, 
violin, and violoncello. With one exception, all these are more 
or less well-known works, and, being in the hands of competent 
executants, call for little remark, although, if we were disposed to 
be critical, something might be said against the prevalent coarse- 
ness of tone throughout and the absence of those nuances which 
constitute the poetry of playing. The exception in the shape of 
novelty alluded to was, of course, the latest production of the 
pen of the most accomplished musical genius England has ever 
produced, Sir W. Sterndale Bennett, dedicated to the lady. of all 
others who has most delighted to do justice to his works—Mdme, 
Arabella Goddard. A more exquisite tone-picture than the 
sonata in question it would be difficult to imagine—a genuine 
musical poem, it is worthy to rank with anything which the 
composer of the Naiads, the Wood Nymphs, and the Woman of 
Samaria has given to the world. Ably expounded by Dr. 
Swionerton Heap, the work produced a marked impression, 
making all who have a soul for music long for an early oppor- 
tunity of again listening to its manifold beauties, which are certain 
to be more largely developed at each successive hearing. 


Qa 
MUSIC IN GLASGOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


I had hoped to be able this week to send an account of Herr 
Conrad Behrens’ first appearance in this country, but the young 
basso has not yet turned up. Mr, Mapleson displayed a telegram 
last week, to the effect that Herr Behrens had sprained his ankle 
at Brunswick, and could not proceed on his journey. He was 
still expected for Wednesday, but again a telegram was displayed 
saying that he ‘had had a relapse, and could not come on.” 
Fidelio was consequently withdrawn, and Norma substituted as 
a benefit for Mdlle. ‘lietjens. Signor Paladini, a new tenor, 
made his début on Friday, last week, as Edgardo in Lucia, He 
has a fine appearance, and at once attracted the sympathies of 
the audience, Unfortunately he had a very bad cold, and was 
so hoarse that he could hardly get through the part; still he 
made a most favourable impression, and achieved a decided 
success. His acting and bearing were marked by dignity and 
intelligence, and, if his voice when in order is of good quality, 
he is sure to do well. There is nothing further to add regarding 
Mr. Mapleson’s visit, except to say that Malle. Tietjens has each 
night been in unusually fine voice, and that the chief successes 
have been gained by her and Madame ‘Trebelli-Bettini. 
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MUSIC, &c., AT BOULOGNE-SUR-MER. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


“Cloture de la Saison dramatique” was the heading of the 
play-bill for Sunday last; and the last note of Garreau’s music 
to Le Bouffe et le tailleur brought the dramatic season to an end. 
Taking the season (since November the 1st) altogether, it must 
be really looked upon as having been a great success, the 
numerous representations of “Boulogne-sur-Mer et sur terre en 
1874 et en 2874,” “Grande Revue Locale,” having contributed 
greatly to it. Nos vous Villageois of M. V. Sardou, L’ Article 47 
of M, Adolphe Bellot, Miss Multon—evidently adapted from Mrs. 
John Wood’s Last Lynne, which the authoress thereof might 
have conceived the idea of from the play of The Stranger (Mrs. 
Haller)—together with several opérettes, bouffes or comiques, have 
made up our répertoire—I ought to say the finale of the season. 
Among these I must mention especially Grisar’s opéra comique, 
Bonsoir M. Pantalon. It is piquant, and the orchestration very 
good throughout; the situations also extremely amusing, in 
spite of the artist who takes the title réle appearing on the boards 
at nearly the end of the play, and ceding the expectedly promi- 
nent part in it to the Doctor Tirotofolo, La Rose de St. Flour 
of Offenbach has also been played with great success, It is a 
charming little piece of music, and was well received. 

Of course, during the Carnival here we had Bal Paré et 
Masqué at the Theatre, and on Lundi Gras at the Etablissement, 
“au profit de la Société Humaine et des Naufrages” (a most de- 
serving object). I don’t affirm that the patrons and patronesses 
of the same danced “ till the gunpowder ran out of the heels of their 
boots,” but should rather put it as a possibility that the gun- 
powder (tea?) ran into the other extreme—their heads; for the 
explosions of mirth, gaiety, and other expressions of spirits, 
made evident in the streets at the early hour of 5 a.m., on the 
day after the ball—a day we all don’t look forward to, but often 
back upon—were enough to not only awaken the easily awakened 
medical men in our street, but the well-disposed people, thereby 
entailing the sudden appearance of a paterfamilias at an open 
window, with a night-cap on his head, a yawn as regards his 
mouth, and a clench as regards his fist, towards the said sleep- 
destroyers, and, in the background, the appearance of a frilled 
night-cap, seeming to grow out of another plump frill arising 
from a downy quilt. 

Last night the largest house I have ever seen here at the 
Theatre to welcome back Clement’s opera troupe from Rennes.— 
Need I say it was to listen to the really world-wide known and 
inimitably got-up opera bouffe of Lecocq’s La Fille de Mme. 
Angot, Money was refused at the doors. Your correspondent 
only got a chair in a draughty passage, with glimpses of the stage 
(the wrong side), and a subsequent cold in the head—but still 
he lives to tell the tale. Had he not lived, he would have sent 
in the doctor's bill to the Musical World! 

_ [tis now decided that we are to have opera here ten months 
in the year. Clement has not the management after the end of 
this season, April 30th. M. Vinay, who sang as tenor here in 
1870, just before the war, and whose wife is now premiére chan- 
teuse at Amiens, undertakes the management of the Theatre and 
concerts at the Etablissement. I must not conclude withoutstating 
that last night I noticed the béton with which M. Champenois 
conducted. On enquiry I found it was a presentation from the 
“ artists,” on New Year’s Day at Rennes. The two ends are 
of ebony, the centre of mother-of-pearl, tipped with silver at 
either end; it divides into four pieces—a tuning fork in one 
piece, At the same time a silver tea-service was presented to 
M. Herrewyn, the able regisseur of the troupe. Le Bal Masqué, 
next Thursday ; Bal Masqué, next Sunday. Former by Verdi; 
latter for the people who choose to go ! 8. C. 

Boulogne-sur-Mer, 4th March, 1874. 


Romz,—Signor Gobati’s opera, J Goti, still keeps its place in the 
bills, but is far from exciting the furore which attended its first 
Production in Bologna. 

BRunswick.—A new and original operetta, St Andreastag, has been 
successfully produced at the Ducal Theatre. The book is by Herr 
Reinhard Otto, and the music by Herr Carl Zabel, Musical Director to 
the Ducal Court, At the fall of the curtain, the principal performers, 
the composer, and the librettist were twice called on, 


MUSIC AT BERLIN. 


Among the novelties lately introduced in the programmes of the 
Symphony-Concerts, under the direction of Professor Stern, may 
be mentioned a work by a Norwegian composer, Johann Svensden, 
who has hitherto been unknown in this capital. It is the prelude 
to a drama entitled Sigurd Slembe. A writer in the Berlin Echo 
speaks thus in reference to it: Svensden’s music is very favour- 
ably distinguished by vigorous traits, warm colouring, and 
originality, as well as by a negative recommendation: the happy 
avoidance, namely, of the so-called “ Northern Element,” with 
which, since Gade set the example, the majority of Northern 
composers have been accustomed to coquet. This northern fog 
in music is, however, nothing more nor less than a degenerate 
kind of Mendelssohnian romanticism, a capricious spinning-out 
of the key struck with such mastery in the ““ Hebrides Overture,” 
and we must* acknowledge with approbation the fact that the 
most gifted among the northern composers of the present genera- 
tion resolutely takes his stand upon other and more solid ground, 
and speaks to us in tone-language worthy the achievements of 
our own time. If this language appeared unusual and harsh to 
those who came in contact with the composer for the first time, 
and expected from his northern name the well-known minor 
strains and gently flowing combinations of sound, I make no 
doubt that their adverse decision assumed an incomparably 
milder form at the second performance, and that they will join 
me in begging Professor Stern to make us better acquainted with 
the composer. It is reported that Herr Brassin is practising a 
Violin Concerto by Svensden ; we are extremely anxious to hear 
it, if only that we may clearly understand whether the inde- 
scribable monotony in the repertory of our great violinists is 
caused by deficient production or their own love of ease.—A 
very excellent performance of Judas Maccabeus was recently 
given by Stern’s Vocal Union in the Reichshallen. The solo 
singers were Mdlle Assmann, Madame Schmitt (from Schwerin), 
Herr Niemann, and Herr Kohler (from Dresden),—At Herr W. 
Tappert’s last Musico-Historical Matinée, the programme 
contained among other things ‘‘ Der Kukuk,” a six-part folk’s- 
song by Lemlin, of the year 1540; pieces from operas by Monte- 
verde, Cavalli, Bontempi, and Lully; ‘“ Pavana,” W. Bird, 
1600; ‘* Gebet,” Kuhnau, 1700; ‘ Gavotte,” Rameau, 1726, and 
Andantino,” Fr. Rigler, 1779, besides specimens of the same 
class of compositions by Schubert, Mendelssohn, and Schumann. 
—There will be a series of Italian operatic performances com- 
mencing about the middle of the present month, at the Royal 
Operahouse. The two prime donne are to be Madame Artét and 
Signora Derivis.—The “holidays” of the Theatres Royal this 
year are already fixed: they will last for the Opera from 13th 
June to the 12th August; for the Ballet, from the 20th June 
to the 31st July, and for the Drama from the 14th July to the 
13th August.—A Pension Fund was founded on the 1st January 
in conjunction with the General Association of German Musicians, 
and numbers already more than 2,000 members. ‘Their entrance 
fees and subscriptions for the first month brought in about 
5,000 thalers. At the end of the present year the funds in hand 
will probably amount to 30,000 thalers. 

——_—0- 
FRENCH PLAYS AT THE HOLBORN THEATRE, 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘Musicat World®’) 


Dear Mr, Eprror,—Messrs, Valnay and Pitron have produced Auz 
crochets d’un gendre, It is the old story of the son-in-law worried to 
death by the wife’s father and mother, who come to announce to him 
their loss of fortune through adverse speculation. The good-natured 
son-in-law invites them to make his house their home, but this, as 
indeed everything he does for them, is received under protest, and in a 
hostile spirit, their sensitiveness being perpetually alarmed. Two 
friends (father and son, from ‘“‘Havre”), who come to see them, are foisted 
upon the unfortunate son-in-law, and so torment him, in conjunction 
with the “old and bitter ” ones, that, unable to stand it any longer, he 
is driven to leave home and take shelter in a furnished apartment. ‘the 
part of the father-in-law is well plaved by Schey, but he lacks a certain 
pomposity necessary to the character. Didier, as his friend from “ Havre,” 
is good, but slightly exaggerated. The comedy is too long, and a good 
deal of excision would much improve it.—I am, dear Mr. Editor, yours 
faithfally, : Ienace GIBsONE. 





March 4th, 1874, 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST. JAMES’S HALL. 





SIXTEENTH SEASON, 1873-4. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH CONCERT, 


MONDAY EVENING, MARCH 9, 1874. 
To Commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 





Programme. 


PART I. 

QUINTET, in C major, Op. 29, for two violins, two violas, and 

violoncello—MM, JoAcHIM, L. Ries, StrAvs, ZERBINI, and 

PIATTI “ss ¥: ae : ae es pe 48 .. Beethoven. 
CRADLE SONG (Christmas Oratorio)—Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING Bach. 
CHARACTERISTIC PIECE, in D major, No. 3 
PRELUDE and FUGUE, in B flat, No.6... oe 

For pianoforte alone—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, 


PART II. 
CHACONNE, in D minor, for violin—Herr JOACHIM .. 
(‘‘ Der Doppelganger,” ed aa +e 
SONGS < “ Allniichtlich im Traume” 
(“Neue Liebe” 


J. 8. Bach, 

Schubert. 

Schumann. 

a cs oe ate a is .. Schumann, 

Miss ANTOINETTE STERLING, 

QUARTET. in E flat, Op. 64, No. 2. for two violins, viola, and violon- 

cello—MM. Joacim, L. Rus, STRAUS, and PIATTI .. Haydn, 
Conductor ., Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
SATURDAY AFTERNOON, MAROH 7, 1874. 


To Commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


Programme. 


QUARTET, in G major, Op. 17, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacHim, L. Ries, SrrRAvs, and PIATTI a 
RECIT, and AIR, “ Non pit di fiori” (La Clemenza di Tito)—Mdlle. 
Nira GAETANO (Clarionet obbligato, Mr, LAzARUs) sh as 
RONDO, in G major, Op. 51, for pianforte alone—Miss AGNES 
ZIMMERMANN a - ? < ee hx or es 
ANDANTE and SCHERZO, in E major and A minor (Posthumous), 
for two violins, viola, and violoncello—-MM, JoAcHim, L, RrEs, 
SrrAvs, and PIATTI sie oe a is ee ~~ oa 
PERSIAN LOVE SONG, “ Oh! could it remain so for ever ”—Madlle. 
NitA GAETANO... - - a sa a oe ne 
TRIO, in D minor, Op. 63, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello— 
Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM, JOACHIM, and PIATTII .. .. Schumann, 
Sir JULIUS BENEDICT. 


Haydn, 
Mozart. 


Beethoven, 


Mendelssohn. 


Rubinstein, 


Conductor. . 


NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— Zhe Office of the MusicaL WorLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may he sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 

With this number of the MustcaL WortpD Subscribers will receive 
Jour pages extra, and again, from TIME TO TIME, as expediency 
may suggest. 


The Musical World, 


LONDON, SATURDAY, MARCH 7, 1874. 








A LOOK BACK. 
Nu H-AND-TWENTY years ago a feuilleton was contri- 
L buted by the late P. A. Fiorentino to the late Corsair- 
Satan, of the 28th May, 1845, about the late Meyerbeer’s 
grand opera, L’ Africaine, which was beginning to excite a 


great deal of curiosity. It was not till exactly twenty years 
afterwards, the 28th April, 1865, that the first performance 
took place. How sad is the destiny of worldly matters, 
whether they concern a mam of genius or a simple critic! 
Meyerbeer and Fiorentino were not fated to survive so long, 
the one to witness, the other to narrate, the new triumph. 
They died, at a short interval from each other, in May, 1864, 





Meyerbeer on the 2nd, and Fiorentino on the 31st. We 
translate the feuilleton :— 


“ You say it is there—that it is ready—that, if the author chose, the 
rehearsals might commence to-morrow. Well, now, I do not believe 
it, I do not wish to believe it, at any rate, I must beg you not to refer 
to it, for I will not hear anything more about it. 

“ For a whole fortnight have we been driven well nigh distracted by 
contradictory news. He is coming—he is not coming—he has come— 
he is with the King of Prussia. The papers do not suffice to the 
claims made on them. I know that M. Meyerbeer has nothing to do 
with this little game; but itis no less true that it is carried on very 
vigorously. Two hundred and fifty strong-wristed Alsatians, stationed 
at every corner of the Press, are charged todo nothing but keep the 
name of Meyerbeer flying from the battledore of one journal — to 
the battledore of another. Never was such a frightful consumption 
of puffs known before. 

“We admire as much as any one the talent of him who wrote 
Robert le Diable ; we honour him personally, and we shall be the first 
to clap our hands when his new score at last sees the light of the float. 
But he is keeping his opera suspended over a nation’s head rather too 
much in the sword-of-Damocles style. 

“| really think that those despots of harmony, those sovereign and 
absolute masters of our dearest pleasures treat the public worse than 
any tyrant ever treated his subjects. There is that sublime egotist, 
Rossini, joyously rubbing his hands to see our embarrassment, and 
laughing at our distress, Genius is a blazing torch which God has ~ 
placed in the hands of some few of the Elect to enlighten the nations, 
and no one can, without crime, extinguish it, or hide its light under a 
bushel. When a man has written Otello, Semiramide, and Guillaume 
Tell he has no right to stuff himself with dishes of herbs, cheese, and 
eggs, and go fishing for gudgeons. 1 should like such men to be 
sentenced to the production of masterpieces for life—voting them, of 
course, a civil list of several millions, and a small constitutional king- 
dom of their own, if their taste lay that way. 

“ But, if we blame the inaction of the great masters, what ought we 
to think of one who obstinately refuses to let us have a score long 
since finished, announced with a flourish of trumpets, and expected 
with the utmost impatience? A miser who keeps his bank notes ia 
his pocket-book strikes us as being a hundred-fold more excusable ; 
if he inflicts wrong on others, the wrong is entirely material, and he 
is the first to suffer from it himself; but an author used up by success, 
satiated with glory, and rich in acquired wealth as well as by his 
patrimony—a composer, both erudite and popular, who keeps the 
curiosity of a great country continually excited without ever satisfying 
it, has no right to any consideration, for he deprives his fellow-men 
of one of the purest delights permitted us here below, and appropriates 
to hiriself that which, so to speak, ought to belong to everyone. If 
expropriation for the public good is justifiable in any case, it is so in 
this one, 

‘ M. Meyerbeer is said to be afraid. ‘This is too much modesty or 
too much pride. Besides, the longer he defers the fatal moment, the 
more will so strange a feeling of apprehension increase. What does 
the celebrated maéstro require? Constituted as it is, the company of 
the Opera strikes us as comprising. magnificent elements of success. 
I here assert my sincere conviction that it is folly to go on inventing 
every month German virtuosos, endowed with every imaginary 
perfection ;.it will be difficult to find a lady uniting to admirable 
talent as a singer the high dramatic qualities of Mdme. Stolz. If 
M. Meyerbeer does not like Duprez, here is a young tenor expressly 
snatched away from Milan, in all the youth and freshness of his gifts ; 
if Gardoni is not enough for him, there is Roger, who, it is said, would 
like nothing better than to place himself under his orders, What 
does he want—what does he hope for—what are his preténtions—his 
requirements—his dreams? Has he discovered anywhere unknown 
prodigies, superhuman voices, or marvellous talent? Let him say s0, 
and they will he eagerly engaged, but, in Heaven’s rame, Jet us 
endeavour to come to some solution of the question. 

“Tam not aware that Don Giovanni, Le Nozze di Figaro, or Il Matri- 
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monio Segreto, was written for irreproachable and thoroughly excep- 
tional singers. The artist passes, but the work remains, If a part is 
feebly rendered at first, it will be better rendered afterwards, ‘The 
principal character in Guillaume Tell was originally confided to a singer 
who brought out certain points admirably, but sacrificed others to such 
an extent that lamentable excisions became a necessity. It was reserved 
for Duprez to reveal to astonished France a magnificent air, one of the 
finest gems in the immortal masterpiece. The part of Don Bartolo 
was at first played by a third-rate comic artist. Lablache came, and 
made it one of the finest creations of the Italian repertory. Neither 
Norma, nor La Sonnambula, nor La Gazza, was written for Madame 
Malibran. But Heaven frequently reserves such surprises for com- 
posers, Begin by sending in your score, and leave the rest to Provi- 
dence. 

“In a word, if L’Africaine is not a myth, and Le Prophéte* not a 
fearful lie, we beg, we conjure M. Meyerbeer, for his own greater 
glory, and the tranquillity of us all, to give us as soon as possible one 
of these works, or to renounce for ever the intention of so doing.” 


Well, then, they both made their appearance in due time 
—the Prophete first, the Africaine last; both still live and 
flourish, and both are likely to live and flourish for a long 
time to come. 


—_—_—(—— 
CONCERTS VARIOUS, 

Scuusert Socitezy.—The first concert this season took place on 
Wednesday, February 25th, the first part of the programme heing devoted 
to Schubert’s compositions. The instrumental pieces included Trio in 
E flat (played by Herr Hause, Mr. Burnett, and Herr Schuberth) and a 
solo tor violoncello. The vocal compositions were “Ich frage keine 
Blume a “ Adieu” (Mdme. Elwood Andrea); “ Who's Sylvia 2” (Mr. 
C. J. Bishenden) ; and “ Serenade” (Mdlle. Romanelli), “The second 
part was miscellaneous, opening with a new ‘“ Duo en forme d’une 
sonate,” very well played by Herr Hause and Herr Schuberth. The 
other instrumental pieces were Air and Gavotte for violin (Mr. Bur- 
nett); solo pianoforte, Air and Variations (Herr Hause); and solo 
vio.oncello, Cavatina, by Raff (Herr Schuberth). Amongst the vocal 
pieces were a Serenata by Braga (sung bv Mdlle. Romanelli, who was 
very much applauded); ‘The Wolf,” by Shield (sung by Mr. 
Bishenden); and “Ah rendimi quel core,” Rossi (sung by Mdme. 
Elwood Andrea). ‘The rooms were crowded. The next concert will 
take place on Wednesday, the 29th April, when the English contralto, 
Miss Palmer, is announced to appear, 

Mptie. Matiwpa Enequist, the accomplished Swedish vocalist who 
has been lately making a “ triumphant” professional tour in her native 
land, as well as in Denmark, Norway, aud other northern countries, 
inaugurated her return to England by an evening concert in St. 
George’s Hall, where her friends and admirers, who are both numerous 
and enthusiastic, had the pleasure of listening to her charming 
singing of Hérold’s “ Jours de mon enfance ” (“ Pré aux cleres”) with 
its expressive violin obbligato accompaniment well played by Herr 
Berzon ; Mr. W. Ganz’s new, yet already popular, “Camelia and 
Rose,” accompanied on the pianoforte by the composer; Mr. Henry 
Leslie’s well-known trio, “Memory,” assisted by Miss Alice Fairman 
and Mr. Trelawny Cobham ; Verdi’s “Un di si ben” (Rigoletto), with 
the same artists and Mr, Maybrick ; and, though last, not least, some 
new national Swedish airs. Applause and recalls were awarded to all, 
and the fair Swede was obliged to repeat Mr. Ganz’s “Camelia and 
Rose,” and to sing another Swedish sung. The concert, which began 
with a capital performance of one of Beethoven's sonatas for piano- 
forte and violin (Mr. Lindsay Sloper and Herr Berzon), was varied by 
Mr, Trelawny Cobham singing, in his best style, “Questa o quella” 
(Rigoletto) and an English ballad by Signor Romano; Mr, Maybrick 
giving “A Warrior Bold” (encored) and “ Non piii andrai ;” and Miss 
Alice Fairman® Handel’s ‘Up the dreadful steep ascending,” and a 
song by Signor Rizzelli. ‘Che audience were also treated to an excellent 
performance on the pianoforte by Mr. Lindsay Sloper, and a violin solo, 
Ernst’s “ Airs Hongrois,” by Herr Carl Berzon (recalled). Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper and Herr Wilhelm Ganz were the conductors. Altogether 
Mdlle, Enequist may be congratulated on so hearty a reception on her 
first publicappearance since her return to London. 


Rorat Itattan Opera.—Just as we are going to press, we have 
received the prospectus for the forthcoming season of the Royal 
Italian Opera. Mr. Gye opens on the 31st inst. Further par- 
ticulars in our next. 


* Produced for the first time in Paris, the 16th April, 1849. 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

A RECENT playbill in a city of Westphalia ran literally a3 
follows: ‘‘ Wednesday, 17th December, 1872. Beethoven. 
Fidelio, Grand Opera in two acts by L, von Flotow.” We 
fancy we are not hazarding too much when we assert that there 
is evidently something wrong here somewhere. 


SPEAKING of the salaries of fair vocalists, the Trovatore observes: 
“In Italy a prima donna ‘di cartello’ receives from 30,000 to 
40,000 lire for a season of four months. What a difference in 
France! Madame Gueymard, esteemed one of the first singers 
in France, draws at the Grand Opera only 55,000 francs a year. 
It must be remembered, moreover, that in France artists have to 
provide their own wardrobes.” 


On the 26th February, 1782, Gossec’s Thésée was produced in 
Paris; on the 27th of the same month, 1840, Jules Godefroid, 
the Belgian composer and harpist, died there; and on the 28th 
February, 1862, M. Gounod’s Reine de Saba was produced in the 
same capital, where, on the Ist March, 1753, J. J. Rousseau’s 
Devin du Village had been produced, and on the 2nd of the same 
month, 1789, Grétry’s Barbe-Bleue. On the 3rd March, 1844, 
Madame Clara Schumann gave her first concert at St Petersburgh, 
and on the 4th March, 1833, Grisar’s Mariage impossible was pro- 
duced in Brussels. 


Tue Gazetta Musicale says that, although the merit of having 
invented the Waltz is generally attributed to the Germans, it 
really belongs to the inhabitants of Provence, in whose dialect 
it was designated “Volta.” This word and the word ‘‘Ballada” 
then signified respectively the dance and the song which accom- 
panied it. In the reign of Louis XII. the Waltz was carried to 
Paris. It was fashionable all through the sixteenth century, and 
was the delight of the frivolous Court of the Valois, It was at 
this epoch that the Germans adopted it, and turned simultaneously 
the word “Volta” into “* Walzer.” Perhaps Dr Max Miiller will 
kindly corroborate—or demolish—this theory. 


WE are not aware that any of Mozart’s biographers have 
mentioned the following episode in his life, On the 1st and 
3rd September, 1761, ‘‘ Wolfgangus Mozhart,” then aged five 
and a half, appeared for the first time in public, by sustaining a 
part in the musical comedy of Sigismundus, Hungarie Rex, 
performed in the academical theatre in the great hall of the 
ex-University of Salzburgh, on the Saint’s-day of the Prince 
Archbishop, Sigismund, Count of Schrattenbach, More than 
a hundred persons assisted in the performance, the music to 
which was composed by Johann Ernst Eberlin. Leopold, Count 
von Platz was Sigismundus, Rex Hungarie ; Seifried, Count von 
Gallenberg, Carolus, Ornati Filius; Franz Prugger von Prugg- 
heim, Johannes Ornatus, Croatia Bannus; Ritter Ignatz Lasser 
von Zollheim, Maria, Regina Hungarie, and ‘ Wolfgangus 
Mozhart,” Saliis, 


A ROLLING stone gathers no moss says the proverb ; let us hope 
that it is not equally true that a roving violinist accumulates no 
money. If it is, we pity M. Miska Hauser, who has been playing 
recently in Hamburgh and Cologne. He is a Hungarian by 
birth, and was brought up at the Vienna Conservatory. At an 
early age he travelled through Germany, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, and Russia, After 1850, he went to England,. America, 
Canada, the Havannah, Mexico, California, the South Sea Islands, 
and Australia. He afterwards proceeded to Constantinople and 
played before the Sultan. In 1862 he was in Paris, and in 1864 
at Berlin. We do not know if he has been to Japan, but, if so, 
he must feel inclined to weep for more lands to visit, as Alexander 
sighed for fresh countries to conquer. Under the circumstances, 
he must regard the opening up of Ashantee by the British as a 
perfect godsend; he will have a chance of making a trip to 
Coomassie. 





Dussetporr.—Dr Ferdinand Hiller lately gave a lecture at the 
Tonhalle on Cherubini, his Life and Works. ‘The lecture was the 
more interesting from the fact of the lecturer's having been an intimate 
friend of the Italian maéstro, and being thus in a position to intersperse 
his observations with anecdotes and characteristic traits little known, 





tending to illustrate and explain Cherubini’s individuality. 
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os 
Prayer. 
(From “Another World.”) 
‘Forget not the source whence all blessings come.” 

While stating that the prayers said by girls after their early 
meal are short, I ought to have added that the same rule is 
followed with regard to children of both sexes. 

We even vary our forms of worship and services to suit 
different ages. Before my reign adults and children went to 
the same places of worship, repeated the same prayers, and 
listened to the saine discourses, most of which being perfectly 
unintelligible to those of tender years, the evils and inconven- 
iences resulting from the practice were very great. The 
children, finding the routine irksome, the constrained decorum 
required of them during a time which seemed to them never 
ending (for the services were then very long) was painful in 
the extreme, though they were sometimes relieved by turning 
their thoughts in other directions, perhaps to subjects 
irrelevant, if not opposed to, the ostensible object of the meeting 
Thus pain and weariness became then, and in after life, 
naturally associated with the most sacred of duti¢s. and gener- 
ally they, who at an early age had been obliged incessantly 
to follow an unintelligible and irksome routine, in after life 
absented themselves most frequently from the place of worship. 
I have known some, and this will scarcely be credited, who, 
from an early age, in obedience to their parent’s commands, 
had attended church with what to them was painful and 
monotonous regularity, and who, as soon as they were old 
enough to dispense with parental jurisdiction. never entered a 
place of worship again. so great was the repngnance created by 
an unnatural surfeit inflicted upon them in youth. 

This was not all: the repugnance thus engendered often 
extended even to the faith itself which the prayers and dis- 
covrses had been intended to inculcate, and led the way, in 
after life, to doubt, if not to absolute disbelief. There was 
another, though a secondary evil, accompanying these old 
formalities. In our climate, where children are very susceptible, 
it happened that when, on rare occasions, any striking 
observation attracted their notice, they would put ques- 
tions very difficult for their parents or preceptors to answer. 

The forms of worship and service are now adapted to three 
several ages and classes of intelligence. The first series is for 
children of from seven to ten years of age, the second for 
children from ten to sixteen, the third for adults. If the 
children, however, show any deficiency of intelligence they are 
kept in the first or second series, though the stated age has been 
passed. The discourses addressed to young people are adapted 
to their age and understanuing, and ordinarily bear reference to 
their own passing actions, and consequently to their hours of 
play and of study. They are meant to inculcate lessons of 
self-control, love for parents or associates, contentment, and 
the mode of showing gratitude for benefits received, by culti- 
vating the faeulties which God in His goodness has bestowed. 
The discourse often points out the mode of contending against 
any bad feelings that may possibly be awakened. They may 
be told, for instance, that if during play any dissatisfaction 
with their companions arises, and they feel unable to control 
themselves, they ought immediately to retire from the game, 
so that their feelings may have an opportunity of returning to 
their proper channel, and on no account to urge anything 
against the supposed offender until they have advised with 
some friendly adult, more especially a Character-diver. 
The children are encouraged not only in affection to their 
parents and immediate associates, but in brotherly love to all, 
and the whole discourse, which is very short, is pointed to 
their duty to God, being calculated to instil feelings of love and 
adoration for His goodness, 

In the first series, for very young children whose intelligence 
is undeveloped, we have forms and ceremonies, the tendency of 
which is to fix their attention, and inculcate thoughts and 
habits of a good tendency. In the second series the addresses 
are of a more elevated character, and are accompanied by fewer 
forms and ceremonies. In the highest series there are scarcely 
any ceremonies, and although the service and discourses are 
short, every one is expected to pass a certain time each day 
in voluntary prayer and meditation, in the private cabinet 
which in every house is set apart for devotion only. 

Though the prayers for children are short, the preacher is 
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greatly assisted by our method of education, inculcating the 
worship of the Supreme by habits which the child is led to 
form. Thus we require the greatest attention to cleanliness, 
to the mode of eating, sleeping, talking, and, indeed, to all the 
daily practices of life. 

The inculcation and exercise of good habits is considered 
to form, as it were, a perpetual living hymn to the Creator. 

LECTURES. 

Besides all this, twice a week, amusing lectures are delivered, 
on familiar subjects, to explain and illustrate the power and 
goodness of God. 

A flower, for instance, is taken, and, in simple terms, intelli- 
gible to nearly every capacity, attention is called to its thousand 
fibres, its construction, growth, perfume, colour, delicacy of 
texture, loveliness, and to the wonders associated with its birth, 
death, and resurrection to life. 

Another day, perhaps, the subject may be a child, a fly, or 
some other familiar object; but, whatever the subject, the 
discourse is of a good tendency, and youth is early imbued 
with love and admiration for the Supreme Being. 

Our objection to children repeating or listening to words 
which they do not understand is not confined to those of sacred 
import. During the education of their young minds the subjects 
taught and the expressions used are adapted to their intelli- 
gence. Even though they may repeat every word of the lesson 
set with minute accuracy, they are not allowed to quit it, or to 
attend a lecture on another subject, until they have passed 
through examination in different forms, and often by different 
masters, and the result has clearly shown that they thoroughly 
understand what the words of the lesson are intended to convey. 
So important is this considered that, on the occasion of the 
public solemn ceremony, when, in presence of the Kings, the 
preceptor is appointed to his responsible duties, one of the 
obligations to which he is required to subscribe is, that he will 
teach the pupil to understand thoroughly, and not merely by 
rote—" monkey-like,” or as you would probably say, “ parrot- 
like,” were the same obligation imposed in your world. 

Dermes. 
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HANDEL'S SOLOMON. 
(To the Fditor of the‘*Musical World.”) 

Sim,—Can you or any of your readers inform me where I can purchase or 
hire the additional accompaniments written by Perry to Handel's Solomon. 
That he did write some, and that they were in existence a few years back, I 
know, as they are quoted in Surman’s Catalogue, a copy of which I have now 
lying before ine. I have tried all the most likely places but without success. 
Mr. Surman’s effects were brought to the hammer some years ago, and although 
the score and parts of Solomon were in the catalogue, and were bought by one 
of our leading musical firms, I can find no traces of them. I shall esteem it a 
favour if you will give publicity to these few lines, and thus help me to obtain 
the necessary information. Yours truly, T. H. A. W. 

(Our columns are open to any one who possesses and feels disposed 
to give the required information—Ep. M. W.] 


—_O0-— 
MARIE KREBS. 
(From a Correspondent.) 

Tue leading journal of this city, (Dresden) writing about the 
concerts given by Mdlle Marie Krebs, says:—‘‘ The concerts which 
Mulle Marie Krebs, Kammervirtuose to the King of Saxony, has given 
for some years, to the delight of the Dresden musical pubNc, are always 
the most interesting and brilliant of the season. The programmes are 
made with taste, while the performances of Mdlle Krebs herself afford 
the greatest pleasure to all lovers of good music. At the last concert 
of the series, given on December 29th, Mdlle Krebs played, both new 
and standard compositions, with so much taste and power, while in a 
style so entirely free from affectation, that we feel we may justly 
claim for her the position of first German pianist of the present time.” 

Dresden, Feb. 25th. 


Carro,—Robert le Diable was given for the benefit of Signora Stolz. 
— ba bénéficiaire was supported by Signora Bellariva, Signori Fancelli, 
an ini. 
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SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
(From the “ Liverpool Porcupine.” 


The late editor of Punch, having reached that age so fatal to 
men who have devoted their lives to literature, has—to the regret 
of all lovers of innocent fun and of wit that never inflicted a 
wound or raised a blush—followed a host of his friends and literary 
brethren to the grave. More gifted men than Shirley Brooks 
have left this world amid the vain regrets of their friends and 
admirers, but few ever died so universally mourned. We 
believe that Shirley Brooks never once made an enemy, though 
few men of this generation worked harder in every department 
of literature—a path of life in which it is almost impossible to 
avoid wounding susceptibilities, He never lost his independence, 
or truckled to the great and powerful; while ouce, in a most 
unpleasant position, he behaved with rare calmness and dignity 


at the risk of forfeiting the cherished friendship of the greatest 


novelist of the day. ; j 

Of late, the present writer has been painfully busy in chronicling 
the deaths of old literary friends, but the task has rarely been 
so distressing to him as on the present occasion. He enjoyed 
the pleasure of Shirley Brooks's acquaintance for upwards of 
twenty years, and worked with him on various periodicals when 
the future editor of Punch was first fleshing his literary weapons. 
The friendship never ceased or even lost its warmth, and to the last 
the brilliant writer and the wittiest raconteur of the club smoke- 
room was ever the soul of cordiality and heartiness. It is difficult 
to say whether Shirley Brooks was most popular socially or pro- 
fessioually ; for, unlike many wits, he was neither cynical nor 
morose, and he always hit the happy mean between Bohemianism 
and editorial dignity, better than any of his contemporaries. 
His mind was such a bubbling fountain of playful fancies and 
easy wit that he was never under the necessity of reserving his 
“ good things” for publication, yet no modern author ever wrote 
so much without stumbling into dulness or mediocrity. Le was 
equally at home as a journalist, dramatist, and editor; and, 
though he made no pretensions to rank as a poet, no man living 
could throw off neater or more sparkling verses either for Punch, 
or for public delivery by Mrs, Stirling, or some other popular 
artiste, than Shirley Brooks. 

Perhaps the most brilliant period of Shirley Brooks's career 
was during the Crimean war, when the Conservatives started The 
Press to write down the Coalition Government. He was the 
very life and soul of that journal, for his politics (never a strong 
sentiment with him) were essentially Conservative, and his six 
years’ work in the gallery of the House of Commons had made 
him quite au fait at political innuendo and sarcasm. His 
imaginary conversations, epigrams, and stinging verses recalled 
the most brilliant days of political journalism, and this without 
the printing of a line which could be called vulgar, cruel, or un- 
just. The Press, however, sank into decay as suddenly as it 
leaped into popularity, ‘Thenceforth Shirley Brooks was chiefly 
known as the most industrious, versatile, and witty contributor 
to Punch, which never lost ground, though bereft of the quiet 
humour of Thackeray, the uproarious fun of Gilbert A’Beckett, 
the caustic wit of Douglas Jerrold, and the unique artistic 
attractions of John Leech. Yet his sparkling articles in Punch 
were a mere portion of his weekly work, for Shirley Brooks con- 
tributed to various other journals, at the same time, producing 
a series of novels, wonderfully bright, clever and interesting, and 
perfect photographs of London life, as seen in literary clubs and 
good society. 

But Shirley Brooks was far from being a mere Cockney littera- 
teur, He frequently visited Scotland and various parts of 
England, making a host of friends everywhere. When out of 
London, he at times delighted large audiences by an admirable 
lecture on the “House of Commons.” He arranged with the 
—— writer three times to deliver this lecture in Liverpool, 

ut untoward circumstances always prevented the engagement 
being fulfilled, This is a circumstance all Liverpool people must 
regret ; for to see the handsome face and listen to the brilliant 
epigramatic talk of Shirley Brooks were in themselves a liberal 
education, His unexpected death has left a void in the world 
of lively literature nuk inaceent amusement which it will indeed 
be difficult, almost impossible, to adequately fill. 





HER MAJESTY’S OPERA, 

The director of Her Majesty’s Opera, in his prospectus just issued, sets out 
by combining the information that he has once more taken Drury Lane 
Theatre with a hint that a permanent locale is in view. Unquestionably 
the legitimate home of Her Majesty's Opera’ is Her Majesty's Theatre ; and 
it is a matter of regret that his efforts to secure the building which rose out 
of the ruins of the well-remembered old house have failed. But, on the 
other hand, having in view the experience of four or five seasons, much may 
be said in favour of Drury Lane—so much, indeed, that no great amount of philo- 
sophy is requisite for satisfaction with things as they are. Mr. Mapleson 
next refers to the extensive repertory of his house, and virtually asks for 
public confidence with regard to the selections he may make from it. We 
see no reason why confidence should not be extended to him, especially as 
regards the class of opera he distinguishes by the term “ classical.” What 
Mr. Mapleson has done for the noblest examples of lyric drama ought ever to 
be held in grateful remembrance, and there is no reason to believe that he 


| will do less for it in the future. Indeed, if we have lately witnessed an 


advance of musical taste, as optimists are fond of asserting, he may be 
expected to do more; for, after all, an opera director simply acts upon the 
dicta of public opinion. Six works only are named in the prospectus as the 
novelties or quasi-novelties of the season; but each of them has a certain 
amount of interest, At the head of the list. stands Donizetti's Roberto 
Devereux— an opera pleasantly associated with recollections of Grisi and 
Rubini, and none the less esteemed because of the anachronism which makes 
our present National Anthem a part of the overture. As the representative 
of Queen Elizabeth, Mdlle. Tietjens will appear under circumstances the best 
adapted to display her commanding genius, and her impersonation may be 
looked for as one of the great events of the season. Last year’s promise with 
regard to Balfe’s J? Zulismano is renewed, and the production of that interest- 
ing work, with Madame Nilsson as Edith Plantagenet, can hardly be a matter 
of doubt. English opera, since the lamented death of Mdme. Parepa-Rosa, 
is out of the question, and there remains but to welcome Balfe’s posthumous 
work in its only available form. Fra Dravolo, Les Diamans de la Couronne, 
Otello, and Ernani are the other promised operas, regarding which it may 
be said that, if they are not all we could desire, they possess unquestionable 
inerit, and, consequently, indisputable attraction. Mr. Mapleson next goes on 
to announce his new artists, among whom there are two sopranos, two tenors, 

two baritones, and three basses. Here the novelty of his prospectus stands 
out in clear relief. Instead of telling us whence these recruits come, what 
successes they have achieved, and what extraordinary talents they possess, 

Mr. Mapleson simply mentions their names, and adds a hope that they will 
give satisfaction to a public whose judgment he secks neither to influence nor 
anticipate. This is the right sort of thing, and we are much mistaken if the 
public do not draw very favourable conclusions therefrom. It is the bad wine 
that needs a deal of bush. The same reticence is observed as regards the 
artists already known to our English public. Mr. Mapleson does no more 
than mention such names as those of Tietjens, Nilsson, Trebelli, Fancelli, 
Campanini, Rota, Borelli, and Agnesi, but he does quite enough. “ Names 
like these,” he well observes, “ speak for themselves.” There only remains for 
us to add that Sir M. Costa again takes the conductor’s place, with M. Sainton 
as his tried and able chef d’attague, and that the other posts are filled, for 
the most part, as they were last season. We may add, however, that the 
modest and unpretending character of the prospectus should excite rare confi- 
dence, and should mark a welcome change. By-and-bye—at some distant 
time, let us hope—the epitaph upon Mr. Mapleson as a manager may have the 
following among its proudest lines :—‘‘ He reformed the operatic prospectus.” 


MOZART. 


Mozart, the world is weeping for thy loss. 

Thou soul of art, sweet strains thou didst compose 
Which now uplift the immortal soul of man 

| To pour forth ardent praises to thy genius. 

Is’t genius ?—it deserves a greater name. 

Thy fame will last to end of mortal time : 

Thy name is music to the enchanted ear! 

| If all were like thee what would: the earth be then, 
A universe of music. Soft sweet strains 

| Would reach the listening distant world above. 

| H. J. B. (aGEp 11). 
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AN HOSPITAL CONCERT. 


A very interesting and elocutionary entertainment took place 
on Thursday night week at the National Hospital for the Paralytic 
and Epileptic in Queen Square, Bloomsbury. It was not a 
singular event within the walls of that admirably-managed and 
most useful institution. The charms of music and literature are 
there numbered among curative influences, and once every fort- 
night, sometimes oftener, through the winter months, the largest 
room in the building becomes a concert-room. These occasions 
present some peculiar features. They are réunions of physicians, 
nurses, attendants, patients, and visitors, at which all contribute 
something to the general amusement or instruction. In other 
words, the audience supply the performers, who, when their work 
is done, mix with the audience again. Under such pleasant and 
thoroughly social conditions, a good deal of enjoyment results— 
the more because there is nothing in the surroundings of an ob- 
viously painful character. Lospital concerts are associated, as a 
rule, with the spectacle of suffering made sadder by contrast with 
bright and joyous things. But an exception to this rule is usually 
presented at the hospital in Queen Square. Last night, for 
example the visitor wasushered into a well-lighted, cheerful room, 
adorned with hanging baskets of flowers, and filled with a cheer- 
full throng of patients, araong whom the eye sought vainly for 
painful evidence of the dire ills with which all were more or less 
afflicted. ‘The nature of epilepsy, and the fact that no incurable 
or helpless paralytics are admitted, easily explain why all the 
patients, with four or five exceptions, were able to attend at the 
entertainment and to make so brave a show. In this respect they 
have an advantage over many fellow-sufferers; and not in this 
respect only, for the hospital is less an hospital in the ordinary 
sense of the term than a well-ordered and comfortable, almost 
luxurious, home. Entering within its walls, the patient finds 
everything adapted to stimulate a feeling of quiet peace and calm 
enjoyment—just the feeling, in point of fact, which the nature of 
his disease requires, Besides the most assiduous and efficient 
medical treatment, care is taken that the time of comparative ease 
shall have plenty of agreeable occupation, Each sitting-room has 
been furnished by kind and thoughtful hands with abundant 
sources of amusement and interest. For the studious there are 
books, and forthe musical there are pianos, while those who delight 


in objects of art are equally well provided. In keeping with all. 


this are the fortnightly entertainments—the crown of an edifice 
which does infinite honour to those under whose loving and 
enlightened care the patients are fortunate enough to be placed, 
No wonder that the benefits of the hospital are sought with 
special eagerness ; for, assuredly, if anything can make a terrible 
affliction endurable, the sufferers in Queen Square have its 
advantages in full measure. 

Thursday night’s proceedings were of the usual character asregards 
common contribution to the general fund of enjoyment, and, first 
of all, the Hospital showed what it can do for itself in the way of 
music. Under the direction of Mr. Merrick, brother of the lady 
organist to the institution, the “ patients, nurses, and attendants ” 
gave a concerted arrangement of the well-known ballad, 
‘Cherry Ripe,” subsequently contributing Kiicken’s part-song, 
“Blanche.” ‘The pleasure of all concerned in these performances 
was obvious, while the result proved that the work of preparation 
must have been heartily done. But, of course, the patients were 
more concerned to listen than to sing, especially as a rich treat 
had been provided for them in the pianoforte playing of Lady 
Thompson, the singing of the Misses Ferrari and Mr, Carter, and 
the readings of Mr. C. Plumptre. Lady Thompson, who, as Miss 
Kate Loder, was an ornament to the musical profession, and now 
ranks high among the elite of amateurs, joined Miss Jessie Ferrari 
in a pianoforte duet from Faust ; afterwards playing Handel’s 
‘‘ Harmonious Blacksmith” in a style which showed that her 
hands have by no means forgotten their cunning. She was 
loudly applauded, especially by those whose approval, we may be 
quite sure, she most valued on such an occasion. Miss Sophie 
Ferrari sang ‘‘ Bid me discourse ” and, with her sister, “I know 
a bank” very charmingly ; nor were the songs given by Miss 
Mina Poole less acceptable. Mr. Carter won an ercore for his 
capital rendering of ‘* Marion May ;” and Mr, Plumptre’s readings, 
as well as a story narrated by the chairman, Dr. Buzzard, were 
heard with the strongest manifestations of interest and pleasure. 





We cannot conclude this notice better than by asking those 
who, like Lady Thompson and her companions, have the enviable 
power of giving pleasure, to imitate their example and receive 
their reward. 

——)——— 


MADAME DE GOUTIN’S CONCERT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.”) 


Sir,—Mdme. De Goutin’s concert at the St. John’s Wood Assembly 
Rooms, on Wednesday, 25th February, was numerously attended, 
many of the audience being unable to obtain seats. The room was 
decorated with much taste. It being her first appearance in public, 
Mdme. De Goutin evinced some nervousness, which was, however, 
only perceptible in her performance of the minor pieces, 

She appeared wrapped up in her subject and oblivions of her audience, 
while rendering Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 53, Mendelssohn’s Fantasia 
in F sharp minor, and Schubert’s Sonata in D, which were characterized 
by the taste, feeling, and delicate execution each composition required. 
The audience were evidently delighted with her performances, therefore 
no further tribute to Mdme. De Goutin’s excellence as a pianist is 
needed, 

Mr. Henry Holmes sustained his high reputation as a violinist, and 
his performance of Beethoven’s Romance in G@ (accompanied on 
the pianoforte by Mdme. De Goutin), obtained a hearty encore. Mrs. 
Gilbert took the place of Mrs, Kruger Stoker (prevented by severe 
indisposition), and I regret that full justice cannot be done to her 
excellent singing in this short notice, Of the other vocalists, Miss 
Rice, Mr, W. Charles Bell, and Signor Torretti, only a complimentary 
opinion could be given.—Your obedient servant, =o 





TO BENJAMIN WEBSTER. 
Old friend, in numbers we are met to-day, 
Gladly our homage, where ’ tis due, to pay ; 
Here plainly writ in many a well-known face, 
The record of an early time you'll trace. 
Some who, with you, commenc’d a life’s career, 
Now, towards their journey’s end, salute you here. 
Others, more useful, in your presence stand, 
Led to success by that kind fostering hand— 
For Webster’s work fills many a brilliant page 
In the strange history of the modern stage. 

Strange history! When you began your reign 
In Foote’s old house, and bade it thrive again, 
Artist yourself, inviting to take part 
In your great task all who could further Art; 
King of “ strong companies ” (one small play then 
Comprised the talent now spread over ten) 
You stood on ancient laws, and rul’d a home 
Where liv'd the Drama, then untaught to roam. 
Beneath your sway the Haymarket remain’d 
As Foote design’d it, and new glory gain’d. 
Those were the days when Knowles and Bulwer came 
To you, and thus acquired increase of fame ; 
When Wildrake to his love the chase resign’d, 
And Mr. Graves for lost Maria pined. 

We hail you, patron of ‘‘ legitimates !” 
Yet will not overlook the house of Yates : 
The work commenced by him you took in hand, 
Our Porte St. Martin shines upon the Strand. 
There Melodrame has flourished through your aid, 
There grew Green Bushes, never doom’d to fade ; 
There did you clearly make it understood 
The word Adelphi points to brotherhood. 
Authors and Actors, whether grave or gay, 
Heavy or light, revered your double sway. 
Chief of the great, and ruler of the small, 
I ne'er should end tried I to name them-all. 

Now times are changed, with every coming year 
New theatres on some new ground appear, 
Wherever we may turn, we’re sure to mect 
The Muses lodged in some unheard-of street. 
Patents are gone—whether for good or ill 
We'll not discuss—one feeling binds us still. 
Though to the north, south, east, or west we go, 
The name of Webster is our friend, we know— 
The drama’s pillar in a wavering age, 

The pride and honour of the British Stage. 
JoHN OXENFORD. 
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THE NEW OPERA COMIQUE IN VIENNA. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

The foundation of an Opera Comique in Vienna, undoubtedly 
a great artistic event for Germany, if prospering, as we sincerely 
hope, cannot fail to prove beneficial to the progress of musical 
art in Europe. : 

This brilliant kind of opera, an exclusively French speciality, 
based, as to plot and music, upon the finest sthetical principles 
and rules of art, has always had a great influence upon 
refinement in the style of composers and singers in France ; 
‘developing, at the same time, an exquisite musical appreciation 
among the French public. As Lully is undoubtedly to be con- 
sidered the founder of the French dramatic opera, we can also 
affirm that an Italian composer, Duni, a pupil of Durante, 
belonging to the Neapolitan School, was the creator of the Opera 
Comique in Paris, where he went in 1757 (seventy years after the 
death of Lully}, having been already preceded by three charming 
scores: Ninette & la Cour (performed first in Parma), La Cherch- 
euse esprit, and Le peintre amoureauxz de son modéle, which he 
had already scored in Italy for the French stage. 

The Italian Opera Buffa, although containing the brilliant 
comical elements out of which once spread the series of immortal 
works, bearing the names of Rousseau, Monsigny, Philidor, 
Grétry, Méhul, Lessueur, Dalayrac, Berton, Boieldieu, Nicolo, 
Rameau, Hérold, and Auber, has never, either as libretto or 
music, reached the perfection of the French Opera Comique,— 
excepting I/ Matrimonio Segreto of Cimarosa, La Serva padrona 
of Pergolesi, and J! Barbiere of Rossini. The Italian composers 
have always a tendency to a greater style, and cannot keep 
modestly within the frame of a simple musical conversation, 
adorned with some charming couplets and a certain number of 
small morceaux d’ensemble. No Italian composer, in general, 
thinks it possible to write the score of an Opera Buffa without 
one or two grand Finali. 

Besides that, the recitativi a secco and parlanti of the 
Opera Buffa are musical nonsense, which, with their rapid 
modulations and cadenze, do not mark out the dramatic 
importance of the words, like the recitativi obbligati, cantabili, 
spoiling the charming effect produced by the dialogues, which 
give to the performance of an Opera Comique the cachet of a 
familiar conversation. In a word, excepting the three afore- 
named celebrated scores, what the French in their peculiar way 
call * Le sentiment intime” of an Opera Comique, is not to be met 
with in an [talian Opera Buffa. 

The Opera Comique is a comedy written in music, and the 
Opera Buffa is a musical composition interpolated with some 
comical incidents and episodes. The German not being able to 
sing the rapid recitativi a secco, according to the Italian Opera 
Buffa, in consequence of the difficult pronunciation of their lan- 
guage, adopted the French dialogues. In the construction 
of their Komische Oper, however, they followed the Italian 
models, which in their musical form harmonized more with their 
natural disposition than the French one. Exceping Mozart—who 
was more Italian than German in his style, and who, except the 
Zauberfléte, scored only Italian librettos, with recitativi parlando— 
Weber, Lortzing, Kreutzer, Flotow, and others have followed the 
musical plan of the Opera Buffa, combined with the dialogues of 
the Opera Comique. This kind of opera not having been 
especially cultivated in Germany, and being only performed from 
time to time at the different theatres, could not progress, nor 
even form a peculiar cast of composers and singers useful to its 
increment. 

The stiffness of the Germans, as well as the difficult articula- 
tion of their language, being great obstacles against the grace and 
elegance required for the conception of a libretto, for the music, 
and the execution of an Opera Comique, made them degenerate 
gradually into commonplace, creating what they call di posse (a 
farce with music). ‘The public, desirous of spending a 
gay and cheeful evening, as a contrast to the dramatic opera, 
looked for an Opera Comique, and began to applaud the music of 
Offenbach, 

During the last thirty years two quite opposite musical streams 
have overflowed the public taste in Germany: the metaphysical 
Wagnerisms and the sensual Offenbachisms, | Working upon 
different principles, apparently in a quite antagonistic way, they 








have, however, one point upon which they meet: Realism ; 
this terrible moral plague of our present age. Wagner, in search 
of a new ideal path of dramatic and musical expression, has fallen 
into the most exaggerated Realism, and Offenbach, pushing the 
Sensualism to Cynicism, has rendered Realism hyper-realistically 
hyper-realistic, 

Matters having arrived at this point, a pure and genuine Opera 
Comique, with its healthy and fresh plot and music, can only act 
as a blessing, regenerating the delicacy of the sentiment of the 
public, which is nearly extinguished. Let, then, all real amateurs 
of good music and delicate artistic feelings rejoice at the 
appearance of anew special theatre for Opera Comique in Vienna. 
It is so wanted for the regeneration of operatic music, for the art 
of singing as well as for the moralization of humanity, that it 
will certainly find an echo in other centres of civilization ; and we 
hear already that a Company (Limited) thinks of building an Opera 
Comique in Berlin, Our own, in Vienna, is a splendid building ; 
and, considering the great difficulty that exists in bringing 
together the singers adapted to this genre—quite new for Ger- 
many—we can be satisfied with the beginning of the manage- 
ment. The young, blooming, and absolutely enchanting 
Minnie Hauck, Fr. Wiedermann, the tenor, Erl; the basses, 
Dall’Aste and Seidemann ; the baritone, Hermany; and some 
others, are a sufficient guarantee for the success of the under- 
taking. Orchestra and chorus, under the capital leadership of 
the celebrated Proch, are first-rate, and we have had already 
some delightful performances of the Barbiere, Figlia del Regi- 
mento, Les Dragons de Villars, Czar und Zimmermann, Nachtlager 
in Granada, Dame Blanche, and next week we shall have the 
Nozze di Figaro. 

Minnie Hauck is the star of our Opera Comique, and a very 
great and dazzlingly self-luminous one she is. 

SALVATORE SAVERIO BALDASSARE, 

Vienna, 24th February, 1874. 


——— 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
(From the “ Standard,” March 5.) 


The present series of Ballad Concerts is rapidly nearing its 
termination, and with its close musical amateurs will lose 
some of the most thoroughly enjoyable entertainments the 
winter musical season brings forth. Though unambitious in 
their aim, the Ballad Concerts confer no small amount of benefit 
upon the cause of art, and give an incentive to native pro- 
duction which is but too often vainly looked for in the higher 
walks of musical science, Mr, John Boosey is an entrepreneur 
of too mature judgment and too sound an eclecticism to place 
before the public any entertainment which is not completely 
sound and healthy, and in his excellent Ballad Concerts all the 
conditions necessary to ensure a general and unequivocal success 
are combined, With the foremost English vocalists to deliver 
the songs, there could be little doubt that these musical reunions 
would command a wide section of the musically disposed 
population. Throughout the present season the ballads pro- 
duced have been of a high average order of merit, and, without 
doubt, the majority of them will find their way into every drawing- 
room and concert salon. The concert of (Wednesday) night—the 
last but three of the series—though uneventful so far as novelty 
was concerned, contained a most excellent and interesting 
selection of musical morceaux, which were sung in irreproachable 
style by Madame Patey, Miss Antoinette Sterling, Madame 
Edna Hall, Miss Anna Williams, Mr. Santley, Mr. Henry Guy, 
and Mr. W. H. Cummings. The one absolutely new song 
produced was a charming ballad by Blumenthal, entitled “The 
boatman’s song,” which was delivered with so great an effect by 
Mr. Santley that an encore was imperatively demanded. Among 
other notable “ hits” of the evening, we may allude to Madame 
Patey’s delicious rendering of “On the banks of Allan water,” 
Miss Sterling's finished vocalization in Molloy’s latest success, 
“Don’t be sorrowful, darling,” Mr. Santley’s spirited singing of 
“ The vagabond,” and the London Vocal Union’s quaint delivery 
of Truhn’s humorous part-song, “The Chafers.” Miss Delphine 
le Brun, a young pianist of considerable attainments, performed 
some solos with effect, and Messes. J. L. Hatton, Meyer Lutz, and 
Josiah Pittman conducted the vocal music with musician-likeability. 
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A LETTER FROM BEETHOVEN, 
‘¢To Smurock in Bown, 


*‘ Vienna the 4th 
 Octber 
“1804, 

“My very worthy Herr Simrock, I have been anxiously waiting 
and waiting for the Sonata given by me toyou—but in vain—be kind 
enough to write andinform meall aboutit—whether you took it from 
me simply to make food of it for the moths ?—or do you wish to 
obtain for it an especial Imperial privilegium ?—I think that might 
have been done long ago, Where is the slow devil—who should 
drive out the Sunata—you are generally the quick devil, you are 
known as one who like Faust formerly are in alliance with the 
black one, and are for that reason just as much loved by your 
comrades ;—once more—where is the devil—or what devil is it—- 
who weighs upon the Sonata, and with whom you do not agree? 
—make haste therefore and send me information when I shall 
see the S. brought forth into the light of day—when you fix 
the time, I will immediately send you a scrap of a letter for 
Kreutzer, which you will be so kind as to include when forward- 
ing a copy (as even without that you will send your copies to Paris, 
supposing they are not engraved there)—this Kreutzer is a dear 
good man, who caused me much gratification during his stay 
here, his unpretending and natural behaviour is more to my 
taste than all the exterior without interior of most virtuosos—as the 
Sonata is written for a thorough violinist the dedication to him is 
[all the more] becoming—withouttaking into consideration that we 
correspond (that is, every year a letter from me) so—I hope he 
will as yet know nothing about it—I am always hearing that 
you are establishing your fortune more and more, I rejoice 
heartily at it. Greet all the members of your family, and all 
others to whom you believe a greeting from me would be agree- 
able.—I beg a speedy answer. 





‘¢ Beethoven,” 

“This letter” says the Editor of the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung, from which paper the present translation has been made, 
‘is in the possession of Professor Joachim.” 

Herr G. Nottebohm observes: “This letter relates to the 
Sonata, Op. 47 (dedicated to R, Kreutzer), which Beethoven 
wrote in 1803, and played ii the May of the same year with the 
violinist Bridgetower, a North-American, who was held to be a 
mulatto. It was, therefore, not without a reason that Beethoven 
superscribed the Sonata in the original manuscript ‘ Sonata 
mulattica.’ It was published in 1805.” The Editor of the 
Allgemeine Musikalische Zeitung adds: ‘* The following note is 
written in Simrock’s hand upon the letter: ‘707, answered 1804.’ 
The letter fills 4 pages, small 8vo. It also explains why the 
Sonata was at that time called now-and-then the ‘Devil’s Sonata.’” 


Zines for Wusie.* 
DIRGE, 

Weary heart, dream on, 
And think you live, 
Though coldly torpid ! 

Sweep through the cares 

That mark the weary way, 

Sorrow in time will cease, 

| With lie} 





it’s increase 











PHYSICIANS AND PHYSIC FOR SINGERS. 


The maladies of the voice constitute a separate branch of what 
is called the healing art. There have been, in our time, two 
medical men, Cabarrus and Bennati, who created for themselves 
a very nice position in this specialty. 

While Dr. Cabarrus worked miracles by homeopathy, Bennati 
accomplished others by allopathy, so true is it that in medicine 
one system is as good as another, and that everything can be 
cured by anything, An Italian by birth and education, Bennati 
possessed a fine baritone voice and a very agreeable talent as an 
amateur singer. ‘These two qualities naturally inspired his 
patients with a large amount of confidence. He may be said to 
have set the example of what he recommended those who came to 
consult him how they should put their larynx in good order, A 
medical man who appears hale and hearty encourages a patient 
infinitely more than one whose thin pale countenance announces a 
valitudinarian constitution. People think that if such a prac- 
titioner possessed the means of giving health to others, he would 
begin by applying them to himself. Bennati had studied pro- 
foundly the mechanism of the human voice, and published on the 
subject, as interesting to physiologists as it is to singers, several 
works, to,one of which was awarded the prize by the Academy of 
Science of Paris. His Recherches sur les Maladies qui affectent les 
Organes de la Voix had a corsiderable-sale. The book contained a 
chapter on hoarseness and aphony, with directions how these evils 
were to be treated. All singers who lost their voices, (and, good- 
ness knows with our present kind of music, their number is 
large enough), were compelled to purchase Bennatti’s book. A 
person never says that he has lost his voice because he has not 
known how to use it, because ill-regulated efforts have worn it 
out prematurely, or because age has laid its hand on this 
physical advantage as it does on every other. A man believes 
that his malady is accidental, and seeks some means of curing it. 
Remedies for the voice and lotions to preserve beauty have an 
assured sale. There was a great talk about little packets of pow- 
der sold by Dr. Cabarrus; this powder dissipated, it was said, 
as though by enchantment, an incipient cold. Dr. Bennati had 
gargles which operated with equal promptitude and equal success. 
As nature, however, never loses her rights, the two remedies were 
only temporarily effective, and the cold broke out again worse 
than ever. For all this, it is by no means useless to be able, if 
necessary, to clear the voice for afew hours, The power of doing 
so is sufficient to prevent a theatre from being closed, and a night’s 
receipts from being lost. Were we an operatic manager we 
should always have ready to our hand Cabarrus or Bennati medi- 
cines for administering to singers attacked by sudden hoarseness. 

Bennati met with a very unfortunate death, to use a common 
expression, just as if there was a method of meeting with a very 
fortunate one. The Biographie Générale says he succumbed to 
the effects of a fall from his horse, This is a mistake. He was 
knocked down one day, while crossing the Boulevard des Italiens, 
by a horse with an inexpert rider, and he fractured his skull in his 
fall (10th March, 1810). What a strange piece of fatality ! To 
think that this accident should befall him rather than some one 
else, seeing that, in consequence of his particular conformation, 
he could not support its effects. A post mortem examination 
proved that the bone of the cranium was exceedingly thin; the least 
blow was sure tocrush it. ‘Thus fate exposed Bennati to an extra- 
ordinary accident, which touched him on his weak point, and from 
which any one else would have come out safe and sound. 

‘The inheritances of Bennati and Cabarrus aretwo fine properties, 
The special profession of a singers’ medical man is very productive ; 
such a practitioner has to do with patients who must take care of 
the slightest hurt, for not only is their health but their fortune at 
stake, We may add, as something worthy of being taken into 
consideration, the advantage of being on terms of familiarity with 





the divinities of the lyric stage. Many persons would paya heav 


| sum for permission to attend on the pretty throats whence fall 
| diamonds, pearls, and rubies before the float. ‘To enjoy this 


honour gratis, with a fee into the bargain, is of a truth a piece of 
nore than ordinary good fortune.— Guide Musicale. 


Cire The Balila Amphitheatre has been bornt down, Lackily 
no lives were lost./ Goti ie still ranning at the Carlo Pelice, and the 
rehearals of Sa/vator Rosa are being continued under the direction of 
the composer, Signor Gomes 
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WAIFS. 


Mr. Henry Gadsby’s new overture, announced for performance by 
the British Orchestral Society on Wednesday next, is entitled The 
Witches’ Frolick. 

Mr. Wilford Morgan has returned from New York, after his success- 
fal tour in the United States of America with the Kellogg English 
Opera Company. F : 

Our musical contemporaries—the Brighton Daily News observes— 
will doubtless be glad to know that “ Mr, Kuhe sees his way to ‘go on,’ 
and has decided to hold the Festival next year as usual,” 

Last Saturday people were greatly amused by seeing posted all over 
Paris a large pink bill with the following announcement: ‘ Mardi 
prochain premiere representation de Semiramide, Opéra en trois acts de 
Verdi!” 

Mr. Goldberg has been staying the last few months in Paris, where 
several of his latest compositions (especially a new Serenade for tenor 
voice), have been sung with immense success at many of the fashion- 
soirees. Mr, Goldberg intends coming to London during the season. 

Madame Gedge, of the Royal Albert Hall concerts, has been expressly 
engaged for the grand performances of Professor Glover's cantata, S¢. 
Patrick at Tara, at the Exhibition Palace, Dublin, on the 16th inst., 
Mr, Richard Smith, for whom the part was originally written, taking 
that of St, Patrick, 

Mr. Alfred Gilbert. and Madame Gilbert announce the commence- 
ment, on Wednesday evening next, at St. George’s Hall, of the eighth 
season of “The classics of the pianoforte and vocal music,” on which 
occasion Mr. Alfred Gilbert will play Sir Sterndale Bennett’s new 
sonata, Uhe Maid of Orleans, 

After many postponements, Semiramide was given on Tuesday at 
the Italian Opera in Paris, with the following cast; Semiramide, Mdlle. 
Belvale ; Arsace, Mdlle. Bellocca ; Assur, Signor Padilla, There have 
been many calls and even bouquets thrown, and so far the opera was 
successful. ‘The Overture was capitally played by the orchestra, and 
re-demanded. ; 

The following is an extract from a letter just received from St. 
Petersburgh :— 

“T understand that the Acting Managership of the Imperial Operas of St. 
Petersburgh and Moscow is again going a-begging, as, since the withdrawal of 
Merelli, who succeeded Signor Graziani, things have got from bad to worse. 
During the past season, Signor Ferri, the ex-baritone, who was induced by 
his brother-in-law, Merelli, to accept the appointment, has found his position 
anything but a bed of roses. What with the caprices of the prime donne, 
who each want the same number of bouquets thrown, and the same sized 
diamonds arranged to he given on their benefits; the tenors and baritones 
who all want to interpret the same characters, together with the private 
intrigues, and the trouble resulting from the cities being twelve hours apart, 

coupled with the exigencies of ‘General’ in the command of the opera in each 
city, the Impresario has anything but a comfortable position, although it is 
said the salary is over £1,000 a year.” 

Brigaton.—Mr, Kuhe, at a dinner the other evening, ascribed the 
financial non-success of his musical festival to the fact *‘ that during the 
past year music had been much vulgarized in the town,” adding that 
‘inducements were held out to singers—who, he admitted, were 
justified in making what money they could—to sing every Saturday to 
the accompaniment of ices, a common quadrille band, flirtation, and 
fishes,” Mr. Reeves Smith, the manager of the Aquarium, has written 
a letter to the Brighion Gazette, in answer to Mr. Kuhe’s speech, in 
which he asks, “ What does Mr. Kuhe mean by remarking that music 
is vulgarized at the Brighton Aquarium? Surely he does not inflict 
the libel upon such artists as Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Edith Wynne, Mdme, Patey, Mr. Edward Lloyd, Signor Foli, M. 
Sainton, Mr. Carrodus, Mr. Levy, and the first military bands in the 
world, all of whom have been engaged by me to entertain frequenters 
of the Aquarium. Why this objection to music? The public have 
none, and this is proved by the thousands and tens of thousands who 
have attended our Saturday afternoon concerts, By blending music 
with science I consider both are elevated, and ta,secure the best artists 
is my constant aim.” 


Wetman.—A new tenor has just appeared on the lyrical horizon; his 

name is Candidus (which, we presume, is the Latin for Mr White), 
and he is an American, He made his début at the Grand-Ducal 
Theatre with such sucerss that the manayer of that institution instantly 
signed and sealed with him for a year. 
Viewxa.—The Italian operatic season was to commence on the 4th 
inst, at the Theater an der Wien with La Traviata, Madame Adelina 
Patti sustaining the part of the heroine, Signor Arditi is conductor. 
The other operas to be produced are // Trovatore, Brnani, Rigoletto, 
Lucia, Linda, Don Pasquale, It Barbiere, Otello, La Sonnambula, 
Dinorah, and Faust 








THE POOR MUSICIAN’S CHRISTMAS 
CAROL. 

When the lights are kindled, the curtains drawn, and the 
fire is shedding its warm influence around, and the chil- 
ling frost is shut out— 


: Think of me. 

When the guests are assembled, each with a beaming face 
radiant with happiness; and ‘all are bidding each other the 
Christian benediction— 


Think of me. 


When the dinner is on the table, the turbot steaming, and 
the lobster sauce suggesting its delicate flavour, and the still 
punch is reflecting its tints from the glasses— 

Think of me. 

When the entrées have come and are gone, and the conver- 
sation is becoming sparkling through the insinuation of the 
first few glasses of sparkling wine, and all is in anticipation of 
the heavy meal to follow— 














Think of me. 


When the sauces are brought in, and the gravies have taken 
| their allotted positions, and the ponderous ribbon-adorned turkeys 
are being putat the top and at the bottom of the table—one roast, 
the other boiled—each having its separate admirers; and a 
baronial piece of old English roast beef, smiling amidst its 
decoration of party-coloured rosettes, is forming the centre of 
this system of Christmas “ good things”; and the smoked 
ham, steaming and glistening in its own fat, is being cut, pro- 
ducing a succulent sound, the unctuous juice running down the 
sides of the polished blade; and sausages of a provokingly 
delicious flavour are, with blistered sides, peering beneath and 
around the roast turkey, whose savoury ‘ stuffing” will no 
longer remain within bounds, but is bursting into the dish; and 
all is joy— 








Think of me. 


When the game is well alive, and the Christmas all of exul- 
| tationisrolling,and the pheasants —nceither too fresh nor too stale, 
| but just the thing—are being separated limb from limb, and 
| the skilfully prepared bread sauce, like an attendant hand- 
| maiden, is ready ; and jellies of several kinds and blanc-manges 
are shaking and glittering, emitting their sapphire and opal 








| hues— 
| Think of me. 
| When the aforesaid are gone, and a huge holly-crowned 
| plum pudding, weh with the wealth of France and Spain, is 
occupying the post of honour, and small but tasty dishes of 
mince pies, fuming with brandy, and sundry other dishes of 
sweets,” are making the already heavily-laden table to groan 
beneath their weight— 
Think of me. 

When a sumptuous family Christmas repast has been enjoyed, 
and all the foregoing has been removed ‘to make way for a ripe 
Stilton cheese, whose blue veins alone would proclaim it fit for 
the tables of the “ Nevilles”’ and the “ Howards,” but whose 
“ melting flavour” will make it a sure digestor of every delicacy 
gone before— 
Think of me. 

When the small glasses of Cognac have been handed round, 
and the dessert appears—the delicate cake, the purple downy 
grapes, the almonds and raisins, and the oranges, the first 
fruits of St. Michael sent to gladden the Holy season—together 
with the olives, emblems of peace, but provocatives of drink ; 
and the port and sherry, following the order of the sun, are 
marching round and round; and all the guests are in the 
enjoyment of the comfort which is the consequence of a Goop 
DinngR— 





Think of me. 








(CEvexpenc.—The Abbate Franz Liszt, who, since his grand concert 
in Vienna, has been stopping at Horpoes, the seat of Count Széechényi, 
will shortly give a concert here for tue benefit of the Poor, It was in 
thie little town that he made his début in 1820. 

Rorrerpam,—Mozart’s birthday was celebrated at the Theatre by a 
performance of the Entfiihrung aus dem Serail; the overture to 
Idomeneo ; “ Ave Veram,” a Hymn for Solos, Chorus and Orchestra, and 
other pieces, all of Mogart's composition, the whole — terminated by 
a grand tableau representing the great Composer cro by the Muses. 
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HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 
(To the Editor of the ‘Musical World.”) 


Sin,—In 1867 Her Majesty's 'Thedltte was destroyed by fire. There 
was a considerable sum available from insurance to meet the contin- 
geney. 

Though rebuilt in 1868 (six years ago), it has never been opened or 
furnished. The proprietors are the landlord and the owners of property 
boxes and stalls, who have paid for their interests probably as much as 
the landlord has paid for his, but, owing to the theatre not having 
been furnished, and to the landlord demanding a rental beyond its 
value, and stipulating on other terms almost impossible for any tenant 
to comply with, the theatre remains closed. 

The loss sustained for the last six years by the owners of property 
boxes and stalls amounts to something like £50,000, 

An operatic manager of long-tried experience had within the last 
few wecks agreed to take a lease of the theatre, to furnish it, supply 
scenery, &c.; the property box holders had agreed torelinquish a consider- 
able portion of their interests to assist him. At the last moment, how- 
ever, the Jandlord insisted on a rental of £1,000 a year beyond the 
valuation of his own architect, and beyond whiat was understood to be 
agreed on, ‘This new demand the would-be tenant could not comply with, 
The theatre, therefore, still remains closed, with little or no prospect of its 
opening, and we property-holders are virtually being starved out. A 
great injury is thus being inflicted upon us, on art, artists, and hun- 
dreds of poor dependents on the theatre, 

Many may feel that the closing of so valuable a property, bearing the 
name of “tier Majesty’s Theatre,” for so many years is almost a 
national disgrace. 1 am, Sir, vour obedient servant, 

Frep. C, Leaper, One of the Property-holders, 

71, Opera Colonnade, Haymarket, March 4. 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 

DUNCAN DAVISON & Co.—* Three Bagatelles for the Pianoforte,” by Mrs, Mounsey 
Bartholomew ; ‘ Pretty litle warbler, stay,” song, by Otto Booth; ‘ Golden 
Bloom,” ‘ Words of hope,” and ** There are angels dwelling near us,” ballads, 
by Hyppolite van Landeghem. 

LAMBORN Cock & Co.— There's nae luck about the house,” morceau de concert, 
par Arthur O'Leary. 

Metzen & Co,—* My dream” and ‘‘ My prayer," songs, by Amy Compton, 


Advertisements. 
THE VOICH & SINGING 


B 


ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING. 
Price 12s, 
London : Doncan Davison & Co., 244, Recent Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conventional 
trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident soundness 
of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a manual of 
vocal instruction,” —Daily News, 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throai. 
. ry . ‘ y . ° ’ 
| R. STOLBERG'’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat, It should always be tuken before singing or reciting, as itstrengthens 
the vocal organs, It is most extensively preseribed by the faculty for the throat and 
voice, Dr. Lewis of Basingstoke says he finds them most efficacious, and in Dr, 
Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine (Longman & Co.), they are strongly 
recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the greatest vocalists and 
orators in Europe, aud have been established over a quarter of a century, ‘Testi« 
monials from Patt, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &e. Sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and 28, 9d, 
by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and the Colonies, 


THE ART OF SINGING. * 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE, 


By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A method as used by the Author for his pupils in the Royal Academy of Music, and 
upon which he has cultivated the voices of Miss Lucey Franklein, Mdlle, Alwina 
Valleria, and other successful vocalists i ; ; 
Full Music size, price 7s, 
London; Hammonp & Co, (late Junin), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at bis 
residence, 86, Wimpole Street, 








NEW 
PLAN OFOKTE MUSIC 
STEPHEN HELLER, 


“DEUX INTERMEDES DE 
CONCERT.” 
Op. 135. 
No. lin G minor. No. 2 in E minor. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS each. 


“DANS LES BOIS.” 


(TROISIEME SERIE.) 


SIX MORCEAUX. 

Op. 136. 

s. d. ad. 
4 0|No. 4. Caspar. Couplet 30 
5. Annette et Agathe 3 0 
6. Fleurs sauvages 30 





No. 1. Dans les bois 
2. Max Ma - 380 
3, Agathe .. .. 30 


“SIXIEME TARENTELLE,’ 
Op. 137, No. 1. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“SEPTIEME TARENTELLE.’ 


Op. 187, No. 2. 
Price FOUR SHILLINGS. 


“ALBUM POUR LA 
JEUNESSE.” 
Op. 138. © 
IN FOUR BOOES. 
Price FIVE SHILLINGS each. 











LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 
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An entirely New Work for Educational Purposes. 





THE FIRST SERIES OF 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS 


CONTAINING 


A Progressive Course of Austruction in Music, 


A SYSTEM DESIGNED BY 


UPON 


WALTER MAYNARD. 





The Exercises are set at the top of each page, and blank staves 
are left for the pupil to copy the examples given. The Rudi- 
ments of Music are explained as simply as possible. Diagrams 
of the Pianoforte Key-board are provided, by means of which 
the notes can be more easily learnt than by any other method. 
The fundamental rules of Harmony and Thorough Bass are 
practically illustrated, and a plan laid down by which Singing at 
Sight can be learnt without assistance. The Music Copy Books 
will, it is believed, be equally useful to master and pupil, by 
relieving the former from the necessity of constantly repeating 
the same rules, and ensuring the gradual progress of the latter. 





L 
a RUDIMENTS. 


Il. INSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
‘4 THE RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY. 


Vv 
VI. INSTRUCTIONS IN VOCALISATION, 


PART-SINGING, AND SINGING AT 
SIGHT: 


A SEQUEL 


To the First Series of Music Copy Books. 


KEY TO THE SEQUEL. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 
CHAPPELL & CO.,, 


50, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
And all Musicsellers in Town and Country. 





MESSRS. 
HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Wallace’s Celebrated Opera 


MARITANA 


WILL SHORTLY BE PUBLISHED, WITH 


ITALIAN & ENGLISH WORDS, 


IN OCTAVO FORM. 


THE ITALIAN WORDS BY 


Sig. ZAFFIRA. 


THE RECITATIVES COMPOSED BY 


Sig. TITO MATTEL 


In Paper Cover ... 


Bound in Cloth 7s. 6d. 


PUBLISHED BY 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
(9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, London, W. 
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HER MAJESTY'S OPERA. 4 
THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 





THE OPERA SEASON, 1874, WILL COMMENCE ON 


TUEBSDAY, MARC 17. 


™ If performances will once more take place in the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, which is found in all respects convenient 


as the home of Her Majesty’s Opera, pending more definite arrangements. 
The repertory of the establishment being well known, the DIRECTOR need only state his purpose to give as varied a selection from it as circumstances 


render possible. He trusts that neither the lovers of classical nor of popular works will have cause to complain of the result. 
The DIRECTOR further intends to produce the following operas in the course of the season :— 
DONIZETTI’S ‘‘ ROBERTO tEVEREUX.’’ 
This Opera, not having been heard in England for nearly thirty years, cannot fail to present much of the charm of novelty, in addition to the unquestion- 
able charm of its music. The grand 7¢/e of Queen Elizabeth will be sustained by Mdlle. ‘TiretyEns. 
BALFE’S *“‘IL TALISMANO.”’”’ 
The general regret caused by the unavoidable postponement of this interesting work last year is the best proof that it will be welcomed now. Madame 
Cunisrint Nitsson has undertaken to create the part of Edith Berenger. 
AUBER’S ‘‘ FRA DIAVOLO.?’’ 
The comic masterpiece of the French composer cannot but be a welcome addition to the repertory of Her Majesty's Opera. A new Zerlina will appear in 
the person of Mdlle. Lop. 


AUBER’S ‘‘CATERINA’”’ (Les Diamans de la Couronne), 
This beautiful work will constitute an *~ ortant addition to the repertory of Her Majesty’s Opera, never having yet been performed under Mr. Mapleson’s 


management. The role of Caterina by Mdl. WGELLIL 
ROSSSINI’S ‘‘ OTELLO.”’’ 
The great interest excited by the revival of this Opera in 1870 has not been forgotten. Madame CuristiNE Nitsson will again appear as the representa- 


tive of Desdemona. 
VERDI’S ‘‘ ERNANI.’’ 
This important work wil! be revived in the course of the season, with Mdlle. TuetyENs as Elvira. 


Engagements have been made with the following artists, who will appear for the first time in London :— 


Soprani, Baritoni. 
Mdlle. LODI. Mdlle. SINGELLI. Signor DE RESCHI. Signor GALASSI. 
Tenori. Bassi, 
Signor PALADINI. Signor RAMINI. Signor PERKINS. Signor COSTA, Herr BEHRENS. 


The DIRECTOR trusts that these engagements will prove satisfactory to the patrons of Her Majesty’s Opera, whose judgment he here presumes neither 
to influence nor to anticipate. ; 


The Company will also include the following well-known artists :— 





Madame CHRISTINE NILSSON, Mdlle) ALWINA VALLERIA. Mdlle. BAUERMEISTER. Madame TREBELLI-BETTINI. 
Mdlle. MARIE ROZE. Mdlle. RISARELLI Mdlle. JUSTINE MACVITZ. Mdlle. TIETJENS. 
(Her first appearance at Her Majesty’s Theatre). 
Signor FANCELLI. Signor ROTA. Signor CATALANT. 
Signor NAUDIN, Signor FABRINI. Signor CAMPOBELLO. Signor BORELLA. 
Signor MARCHETTL Signor RINALDINI. Signor ZOBOLI. Signor CASABONI. 
Signor CAMPANINI. Signor AGNESI. 
Director of the Music and Conductor—Sir MICHAEL COSTA. 
Maestro al Piano... aes ies .»- Signor LI CALSI. Suggeritore ane oan a ... Signor RIALP. 
Assistant Accompanist pis Ses ins .. Mr. F. COWEN. Regisseur ... i bes ais «» Mr RANOE. 
Wivat Violin and Soloist... i am ... Mons. SAINTON. Scenic Artist ns ots bac «- Mr. WILLIAM BEVERLEY. 
Chorus Master ion sex eau ois .» Mr. SMYTHSON., Stage Manager ons eee sex «+ Mr. EDWARD STIRLING. 
Organist — nae ve eee eee eee Mr. WILLING. Assistant Ditto eee eee 6be ooo Mr. A. HARRIS. 
Tie Military Band of the Coldstream Guards, | For the Ballet Divertissements ... --» Mdlle. BLANCHE RICOIS. 
under the direction of 4. uses SO Mt F. GODFREY. | Ballet Master... assess wee, Mire Jw. CORMACK. 


The DIRECTOR hopes that the arrangements thus briefly indicated will prove worthy of Her Majesty’s Opera, and of the distinguished and unfaltering 
support he has rv ceived during the last 14 years. 


SEASON 1874. 
The Subscription will consist of 40 nights—viz., 18 Tuesdays, 18 Saturdays, and 4 Thursdays, the dates of which will be duly notified to the subscribers 
Terms for the 40 Nights. 


Boxes on the Second Tier (for four persons) ... — -++ 100 guineas. | Boxes on the Pit Tier (for four persons) eee wa ... 220 guineas. 
Boxes on the First Tier (for four persons)... see ... 200 guineas, | Orchestra Stalls (each) ooo oe ae ens .. 25 graineas, 


Boxes on the Grand Tier (for four persons) ++» 240 guineas. | Dress Circle Seats (reserved) ... ooo aie wed eee 20 guineas 
All Subscriptions to be paid in advance. 

Subscribers are respectfully informed that the dates subscribed for will be strictly adhered to, and no nights given in lieu of Subscription Nights (except 
by request). Arrangements for subscription may be entered into on application to Mr. Baily, at the Box Office, Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, which is open 


daily from 10 to 4. 
— . - 


Se 
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